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Finely-shaped, nursery-grown trees to 
12 ft. 

Visit the plantation & Choose your fam- 

ily tree from our wide selection. Open 

Dec. 7 through 25. 
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Our Cover 
by Dom Di Falcone 


Detail of the “Angels of the Last 
Judgment,” Spanish fresco from the 
Romanesque period. 

This detail from the mural of the 
Church of St. Paul is the work of the 
Master of Lucca, circa 122 A.D. 
(Archeological Museum of the Dio- 
cese Solsona). 

Romanesque characteristics are 
displayed in the simplicity of rhyth- 
mic pattern and beauty of line. The 
fresco’s success depends on the con- 
cept of a total theme, calligraphy and 
flat colors. Details and perspective are 
underplayed while the allegory is 
stressed through direct appeal to the 
emotions rather than the intellect. 
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Bucks County 
‘Traveler 


By Marion Rivinus 


Looking at a picture of five genera- 
tions of my family driving a coach 
and four horses which hangs over my 
desk, I began to wonder when we 
stopped delivering presents via that 
conveyance. 

In the first place, the ritual of per- 
forming that operation took place 
only on the day before Christmas. In 
the meantime, besides purchasing and 
wrapping the Christmas presents, we 
had to assemble wild geese, turkeys, 
rabbits, pheasants and wild ducks shot 
by the family. Since, at that time, I 
was trusted only with a 22 gauge rifle, 
my contribution was none too sub- 
stantial; but I did my part happily. 

After we carried in the game it 
was stored in the deep ice-house. 
When electric freezers eventually came 
on the market, this became a swim- 
ming-pool. 

Next, the female members of our 
household were expected to make 
boutonnieres of holly and ivy for ev- 
eryone, including the horses. I hated 
this job, for the holly leaves pricked 
my fingers; and, when I saw the signs 
of the “makings” being prepared, I 
invented devious and sundry reasons 
that I had to be busily employed else- 
where. 

We had a regular route that led 
from the stable to the ancestral halls 
of our friends and relations: and we 
made a point of running on schedule 
so that everyone would be ready to 
greet us. 

Finally, the big day arrived. With 
the game hanging on all sides from 
the coach-top, the horses groomed to 
the nth degree and everyone bunched, 
the guard, in his grey beaver hat and 
red coat, blew assembly on his long 
horn. The presents had been stowed 
previously in the Boot. Up we 
climbed, and the coach started to 
roll. 


At the front gate, the guard played 
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A gift of 
Lingerie always 


pleases... 


=N, especially 


Illusion and Star 
Flower embroid- 
ery fashion the 
bodice of this 
waltz length gown 
by Van Raalte 


Suits ə Dresses @ Separates 
Sweaters e Skirts e Slacks 

Blouses e Sportswear 

Rainwear ẹ Coats 

Lingerie e Robes e Sleepwear 
Hand bags e Accessories e Jewelry 


Open every night until Christmas Eve 


Mail Address 
Box 249, Newtown, Pa. 18940 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 
and 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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Jor KH oliday Dining and Entertainment 


Group, Vocal & Instrumental 
Dance Music 


For Parties — Wedding — Banquets 


Available from Trio to 
8-Piece Orchestra 


Box 136 R.D.1, New Hope or 
Call 794-7765 


“Don ’t Pass 
The Buck’ 


~o 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 


By Elizabeth James 
ometimes when I go to the gro- 
cery store, the vegetable stand or 

the meat market, I feel like an artist 
selecting materials and colors for his 
palate. As I walk down the aisles 
pushing a rapidly filling cart before 
me, I keep pausing before displays. 

The first temptress of course, is the 
vegetable and fruit department. On- 
ions, red, yellow and white, some 
strung like a necklace to hang from 
a window frame. Tomatoes, firm and 
red for the window sill. The angular 
yellow of bananas, the round shaded 
reds of apples, pale green and purple 
grapes are all ready to be placed in a 
wooden bowl — both decoration and 
sustenance. 

Then the meat department — beef, 
ground, sliced, rolled and in steaks; 
lamb chops, veal cutlets, chickens, 
turkeys, squab and geese. 

If I hover over this department for 
a long time it is because each cut and 
kind of meat has its own poetry of 
being. 

The problem is always what to 
choose. 

Now it is Christmas time. Shall it 
be the usual large turkey, beautifully 
stuffed and golden brown; or shall we 
try a goose this year? A bird tradi- 
tional in many countries and many 
families. If a goose, shall it be stuffed 
with sauerkraut, with apples and 
prunes, a potato stuffing or onions 
and sage? 

Finally the menu is determined, the 
materials are bought and the picture 
is to be painted. 

CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Shrimp cocktail 
Celery, carrot sticks black olives 
Roast Goose with potato stuffing. 
Roasted potatoes Buttered parsnips 
applesauce 
French peas with a touch of mint. 
Tossed green salad 
English plum pudding with 
Brandy Sauce. 
Grease a 2-pint basin. Prepare the 
suet, raisins and currants. Sift the 
flour, salt, baking-powder and mix the 
breadcrumbs, suet, sugar, raisins, cur- 
rants and spices. Stir in the beaten 
egg and milk and mix to a dropping 


Village Kitchen 
(Open Sundays) 
15 West Oakland Avenue 


Doylestown, Penn. 
(Formerly MARG'’S) 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


IN NEW HOPE — WALK TO THE 
CO-OP 


OUT OF NEW HOPE USE OUR 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


46 South Main Strret New Hope 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


, 
Home Of Jane Burd’s 
Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. 
Ask about our catering service 


Phone 766-8088 


Bread 
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For 
Reservations 
at Chez Odette 


of Ambler or aLLAGO 
Chez Odette of owes IL 
New Hope Phone aiaydsowje 
862-2432 or [BIAIAUOD 
MI 3-0433 owes ay 
Dancing Friday poo} poo3 
and Saturday nights owes oy] 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock 'n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Coeck’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


~ COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food tor discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1⁄2 miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


consistency. Turn into a well-greased 

basin. Cover wtih oiled parchment 

paper. Steam for at least 5 hours. 
Serve with Brandy sauce. 

BRANDY SAUCE 

4 Tabl. butter 

| cup confectioners’ sugar 

pinch salt 

1 tabl. heavy cream 

I teas. to one table. brandy. 

Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar 

gradually. continuing to cream until 


fluffy. Add cream and brandy and 
beat thoroughly. Serve over Plum 
Pudding. 


ROAST GOOSE 

Soak goose in cold water with ap- 
proximately 1/4 cup baking soda for 
one hour. Wash, clean thoroughly and 
then let drain. Rub interior of goose 
with salt then stuff with potato stuf- 
fing. Brush surface with oil and place 
goose, breast side up, in a hot oven 
(475°); roast for forty-five minutes 
then reduce heat to 350° and cook for 
about three hours or a total of approx. 
25 minutes per pound. During the last 
fifteen minutes baste breast several 
times with two to three tablespoons 
cold water to crisp the skin. Remove 
goose to platter, make gravy and 
serve. 


POTATO STUFFING 

Two cups hot mashed potatoes 
| Teas. Sage 
1 oz. butter 
1 finely chopped onion, 
1 teas. grated orange peel 
milk to moisten 
Salt and pepper to taste. 
Cook and prepare mashed potatoes. 
Melt butter, add sage, minced onion 
and grated orange peel. Cook over 
low heat until onion is transparent. 
Add to mashed potatoes. 
Mix thoroughly and stuff the bird. 

There are many excellent plum pud- 
dings on the market including Cross 
and Blackwell’s, that can be used if 
you are rushed. But if you would like 
to try it on your own, here is an 
English recipe. 


PLUM PUDDING 
4 oz. finely chopped suet 
4 oz. raisins 
4 oz. currants 
1/2 oz, finely chopped candied peel 
4 oz. plain flour 
pinch salt 
1 rounded teas. baking powder 
4 oz. Breadcrumbs 
4 oz. moist sugar 
1/4 teas. ground mace 
1/4 teas. grated nutmeg 
1 egg 
1 gal. milk 
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CHRISTMAS By an open fire at 
an old country inn. Traditional 
American cuisine. Home made 
miniature loaves of bread and 


pies. 


Dinner daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 
Supper in the Buttery Bar to 1 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 
GOURMET 
MOBIL GUIDE... 
AND CUE 


Lanbertuille House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


t 


PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden. the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful everv 
day except Monday (when we're closed} 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 
Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pa 862-2784 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served ever\ 
day in historic surroundings 
Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 
Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


Las 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton —.Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


Dts 
Holiday 


Time 


wo 
Even Santa would appreciate 


The Fine Care Your Party 


Clothes Are Given By 


DRY CLEANING & 
SOFT-SET FINISHING 


BY 
Strand 
Fabric Care Services 


65 S. Main St. 
348-3556 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Enterprise 1-0031 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘ull 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
12 block off Rt. 202 
Daily Except Sunday 
Luncheon — Cocktails — Dinner 
(October —- June 1) 
Radio’s “STELLA DALLAS” 
Your Hostess 
River-front room available 
For Parties and Receptions 


Telephone 


EXport 7-0897 


Driving Across 


Bucks, 


Is Congress ignoring our area? 

There is growing sentiment among 
conservationists jin this part of 
Pennsylvania that Congress is deliber- 
ately “dragging its feet” on the bill 
which will create the first National 
Recreational area in this part of the 
East, namely at Tocks Island where 
the new dam will be constructed 
forming a 37 mile lake. 

The Governors of the four states 
involved and the majority of the 
people in the Delaware basin and the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, 
as well as hundreds of other organi- 
zations have strongly endorsed this 
project. It represents the only national 
recreational area in a section that pro- 
duces one quarter of the wealth of 
the United States, contains 22 million 
people and is readily accessible. The 
whole project which is also vital for 
flood control in this area, is in great 
jeopardy while other, less essential 
public works projects for the West 
seem to have clear sailing. 

With a population explosion that 
threatens to take all available open 
land, individuals and organizations 
can insure that Congress does not 
continue to ignore and short-change 
this key project by writing their con- 
gressmen and senators to get action. 


ON PROJECT 70 


A recent letter from Hal Clark. 
President of the Delaware Valley Pro- 
tective Association brings a report and 
a forecast on Project 70 which was 
voted in by a majority of over a 
hundred thousand at the November 
election. Mr. Clark feels that Gover- 
nor William S. Scranton will undoubt- 
edly call a special Session of the 
Legislature in order to pass enabling 
legislation to implement Project 70 
operations. The Treasurer of Gover- 
nor Scranton’s State-wide Committee 
on Project 70 is James E. Axeman ‘of 
Williamsport who is President and 
Treasurer of Axeman-Anderson Com- 
pany, Engineers and Manufacturers 
of Heating Equipment as well as 
Chairman of Williamsport’s Recrea- 


ME 9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Roùúte 1 and Street Road Trevosé, Pa. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


On The Hill 
Upper Black Eddy 


Serving the finest food —- Cooked to 
your order — In one of Buck's most 
delightful settings. 


Our new redwood cocktail lounge 
opens 5 P.M. Daily 


For reservations call 982-8782 
or 
Montgomery County, Mitchell 6-2879 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 
Telephone: 766-8974 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M 


ESEBOX 
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tion Committee. Mr. Axeman is com- 
piling a financial statement of the 
moneys spent by the Project 70 Com- 
mittee, and this will undoubtedly 
clarify how the money was spent to 
pass this bill. The money was raised, 
individually and collectively by dedi- 
cated conservationists and local com- 
munities throughout the state and did 
not come from state funds. 


WRITER WINS BUCKS TRIP 


Gene Coleman, outdoor editor of 
The Scranton Times and free lance 
writer, will get a first-hand look at 
Bucks County and its attractions 
through the courtesy of the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion. 

Last June at the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America National 
Convention in Erie, Mr. Coleman 
won the trip to Bucks County which 
was provided as a prize by the com- 
mission. 

He and Photographer A. J. San- 
done, also of Scranton, will spend 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 


November 18, 19 and 20 in Bucks 
County. They plan to visit some of 
the top tourist attractions (and per- 
haps also spend some time small game 
hunting.) 

Mr. Coleman is a general assign- 
ment staff writer for The Scranton 
Times and also its outdoor editor. 
He also does extensive free lance 
writing for national publications and 
appears frequently on television and 
radio shows in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He is vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor Writer Association 
and also state public relations director 
for the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

In addition to his newspaper assign- 
ments and free lance writing, he is 
co-author of The Outdoorsman’s 
Guide handbook. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


James Houseman, Organist and Choir 
director of Point Pleasant Baptist 
Community Church, will present two 
organ recitals at the church during 
December. Both events will be on 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. Gino Dante, tenor, will assist 
at the first recital on December 1 and 
Mr. Douglas Maccauley, bass, will 
assist at the second recital on Decem- 
ber 15th. 

Continued to Page 36 
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Old School House Inn 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 

Real Home Cooked Meals in 

delightful relaxing atmosphere. 

THE place for family dinners. 

Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 


International Dining in a 
quaint American School House 
atop a sylvan hill in 
artistic New Hope, Pa. 


Newtown 85 WEST MECHANIC ST 
Bucks County, Pa. NEW HOPE, PA. 862-2747 
WO 8-3341 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
DINNER BUFFET 

LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays. Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party ... or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


Cocktails Closed Monday 
Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


, Air-Conditioned 
The tree that grows 


thru our roof.. 
Gracious Dining 


Colenial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 = oe 


yaey 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylrania 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons - Dinners - Snacks 

Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
WOrth 8-3771 


Newtown, Pa. 


~ 


A Birthday 
Of His Oum 


n a late November day in 1802, 

a stage coach drawn by a pair of 
matching greys, rollicked down the 
Durham Road. The leaden skies had 
begun to deliver their promise of 
snow. 

Suddenly, there was a cry from 
within the coach. “Stop! There’s a 
child lying back there—stop!” 

Jake Reisenburger swore and 
yanked hard on the reins. The coach 
rocked violently in the frozen ruts, 
throwing the two passengers into an 
intimacy of tangled bodies. 

“There’s what?” yelled Jake, bend- 
ing down from his perch to peer in- 
to the coach. The sudden movement 


dislodged the snow on his hat and the 
rising wind flung it back into his face. 
He swore again. “We got no time to 
stop for nothing. If it keeps asnowing 
like this we'll founder ‘twixt supper 
and hell. If you greenhorns don’t 
know that, I do.” 

“Don’t you talk to me like that,” 
said the fat man, righting himself from 
the top of the heap. “I'll have you 
know I am a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Assembly. And a more 
stupid stage coach driver I’ve never 


Jake’s laugh was a bark. “I figured 
you was some such, with that paunch 
on you. Don’t you politicians out at 
Lancaster do nothing but eat?” He 
reached for his whip. “We shoulda 
stayed at the Black Horse Tavern 
*stead of starting out on account of 
both of you claiming you had to be 
somewheres else in a goldang hurry. 
If you knowed your elbow from your 
arse, you'd know horses hate to face 
into a storm. Gets too bad, once we're 
past these hills, they'll swing cross- 
wise all of a sudden and we'll be 
belly-side up in a ditch.” 

He lifted the whip for the swing. 
“Hit for the oats at the Harrow, you 
critters,” he shouted, “We're agoing 
on.” 

But his arm was caught by the sec- 
ond passenger, who had climbed up 
beside him. “A child, man, a child 
lies on a ledge back there. We must 
rescue...” 

“Dead, likely,” said Jake, trying 
vainly to free his whip arm from the 
grip of the man who towered above 
him. 

“Dead or alive, it isn’t Christian to 
leave the child to be dug out of the 
snow by wolves.” 

“Christians,” muttered Jake. “Pda 
ruther drive a coachful of the hexen- 
folk and their black magic...” 

“That’s enough!” The tall man’s 
voice rang out with an authority that 
made the other men start. “I am the 
Reverend Johann Stollenfuss, on my 
way to take over a new charge in the 
Haycock Township of Bucks. PII not 
stand for talk about witchcraft. Come 
—help me get the child.” 

His thick black beard only partially 
concealed his youth, but the eyes were 
stern and commanding. The stage 
coach driver and the Assemblyman 
followed him wordlessly as he ran 
back to where he had seen what he 
first thought to be a bundle of cast- 
off clothing. 

The ledge was an out-cropping of 
the hill that crowded the road at this 
point. It was not very high, but it 
was long and the rocks beneath it 
were coated with ice. 


The pastor studied the situation 


quickly. “You two stand close to the 
rocks,” he ordered. “TIl try to climb 
up there and lower the child to you 
by means of this scarf.” 

He whipped the long piece of wool- 
en cloth from around his neck, took 
off his heavy coat and tied the scarf 
around his waist. Shivering in the cold 
wind, he started up the steep incline, 
angling his approach from the side, 
scrabbling for hand and toe holds as 
he inched his way; sliding back a foot 
for every two he gained. 

“How'd the brat get up there in 
the first place?” Jake wondered aloud. 
The Assemblyman did not deign to re- 
ply, although the same thought had 
occurred to him. 

Suddenly, with a shout and a great 
threshing of arms and legs, the Rev- 
erend Johann Stollenfuss came tum- 
bling down; “tail over teacup,” as 
Jake told his tavern cronies later with 
relish. He landed with a crashing 
force that knocked the breath out of 
him. 

His companions hastened to help 
the pastor to his feet, then glanced 
at each other uneasily. The child had 
neither moved nor answered their 
calls, but the challenge to their hu- 
manity was now too strong to deny. 

Solemnly, the Assemblyman took 
off his high silk hat and placed it on 
the ground. Near it, he carefully fold- 
ed his broadcloth greatcoat with a 
half-length cape attached to the 
shoulders. The ornate fob dangling 
from a flapped waistcoat pocket flut- 
tered in the wind and he took out the 
thick watch and cradled it in the 
satin lining of his hat. Jake sneered 
at these external symbols of gentility, 
but a stern look from the still-panting 
pastor kept him from voicing his 
countryman’s disdain. 

Following the same path the pastor 
had selected, the Assemblyman 
crawled slowly toward the ledge. He 
got only half as far, his rotund stom- 
ach making him teeter like a rocking 
chair on the ice. His fine clothes were 
soon dirtied and torn, but Jake’s 
poorly suppressed snorts of glee drove 
him to keep on trying. 

Stollenfuss strode over to the stage 
driver and shook him by the should- 
er. “Only a fool would think that this 
is a laughing matter. Have you no 
tools in that coach of yours? Some- 
thing we can use to break a path up 
there?” 

Jake was about to lie, but thought 
better of it. “I’ve an axe. Use it to 
cut a way through tree limbs that 
fall acrost the road now and then.” 

“Show me where it is,” said the 
pastor. He swung Jake around rough- 
ly. “Lift your feet faster.” 

With the axe, the pastor began 
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gouging holes in the ice as far as he 
could reach. “That there axe belongs 
to the company,” cried Jake, staring 
at the sparks flying when the metal 
struck stone. “I’m responsible . . .” 

The pastor ignored him. He passed 
the axe to the Assemblyman. “Guard 
this,” he said. “It is our only hope. 
Hand it up to me when I tell you.” 
Then he removed his leather half- 
boots and in his stocking feet he be- 
gan his second climb. 

When there were no hand holds 
above him, he called for the axe and 
from his precarious perch cut more. 
His progress was agonizingly slow 
but at last he reached the ledge and 
gently touched its silent burden. “The 
child still breathes,” he murmured, 
and bowed his head. 

The horses were reluctant to lift 
their heads to face the snow again. 
Jake gave them a touch of the whip 
and they lurched forward. The wheels 
spun, then gripped the frozen mud be- 
neath the snow and began to roll. 

Inside the coach, the pastor re- 
moved the cap from the inert form he 
was holding against his chest under 
his coat to give it some of his own 
warmth. “It’s a little boy,” he said, 
looking down at the cropped blond 
hair. “He’s had a bad fall. See the 
gash above the right temple. The 
blood soaked his thin little jacket and 
now he’s wrapped in a layer of ice. 
And he’s lost a shoe.” 

The Assemblyman nodded absent- 
ly, then resumed his nervous staring 
out of the window at the whirling 
snow. The pastor raised his voice. 
“Make haste, driver. The child must 
have medical attention as soon as 
possible.” 

“We're agoing as fast as we can,” 
Jake yelled back. “And for how long, 
I aint guessing.” He turned in his 
seat. “But yonder a bit, preacher, a 
half-mile maybe, there’s a cabin 
where a widow woman lives. We'd 
best leave our extra passenger with 
her. There’s some as says she has 
the power of the powwow and.. .” 
His eyes met the pastor’s glare and 
he stopped. “Anyways,” he finished 
lamely, “she’s got two brats of her 
own and she'll know what to do for 
this one.” 

So, once again, the coach halted. 
Jake, strutting with sudden impor- 
tance, explained the emergency to the 
Widow Bachman. The pastor placed 
the child in her outstretched arms. 
“TIL come back when I can,” he 
promised her. The Assemblyman said 
nothing, studying the one-room cabin 
with a shallow loft at one end cur- 
iously. But when they left, he pressed 
some coins into the reluctant hand of 
the woman. 


It was early Spring before the Rev- 
erend Stollenfuss returned, riding up 
to the cabin on horseback. No one 
had heard of a lost or abandoned 
child, he told the Widow Bachman, 
accepting her invitation to “set 
awhile” and a cup of sassafras tea. 

“Nor I,” she said. “He knows his 
name is Peter, and he says he’s three 
years old. He remembers naught of a 
former home, and speaks only of ‘the 
man’ — and of him with fear.” 

Just then the little boy burst in 
through the door. “There’s a great 
big horse outside,” he cried. “I pat- 
ted him and he patted me back with 
his nose and . . .” Seeing the strang- 
er, he stopped. He rejected the pas- 
tor’s friendly overtures, but from the 
safety of the woman’s lap smiled at 
him shyly. 

The pastor’s suggestion that the 
boy be bound out to a farmer in the 
township brought a vehement protest 
from the Widow Bachman. “I'll not 
hear of it! I was bound out as a child. 
My husband, too. We were made to 
work harder than the beasts of the 
field — and given far less care. Let 
Peter stay with us.” 

“But it will be too hard for you,” 
he said. “You have no man here.” 

“We'll manage. My son Chris is 
almost twelve. Big for his age, he is, 
and able at hunting and trapping. He 
works for the farmers around here at 
planting and harvesting times. And 
I'm good at doctoring with herbs and 
poultices those that ail or hurt. Betty’s 
only eight, but she’s already a big 
help with the gathering and the sort- 
ing of the makings of my remedies.” 

At the pastor’s suddenly piercing 
look, a slight smile flitted across her 
face. “No love potions, Reverend. 
Nor spells to drive away evil spirits. 
I know what they say about me. The 
ignorant always think that widows 
and spinsters are witches.” 

So the little foundling stayed with 
the Bachmans and was the joy of 
their drab lives. He made the cabin 
ring with his laughter, and prodded 


the older children into mischief they 
would never have thought of on their 


own. He parrotted the lessons they 
brought home from the little school 
at the crossroads, and when he was 
five could read a bit and do sums. 

“Smart as a whip, he is,” the wid- 
ow Bachman often thought to herself. 
“Smarter than my two’'ll ever be. Pe- 
ter will go far, if he gets the chance. 
The Reverend will help him get it, I 
know.” 

Peter’s sunny disposition clouded 
over only when he brought out his 
worry about not having a birthday of 
his own. “You can have mine, lock, 
stock and barrel,’ Chris told him 
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gruffly. “It’s the fourth of January, 
and much too close to Christmas.” 

Peter refused the offer, “It’s yours, 
and you can’t give it away. I wouldn't 
mind the Christmas part, if I knew for 
sure.” 

“Share mine, little brother,” Betty 
would coax. “It’s the fifteenth of May 
—when all the wildflowers are putting 
on their prettiest colors.” Peter would 
be tempted, for he was sensitive to 
beauty, but only for a moment. 

Troubled by the little boy’s recur- 
rent longing, the Widow Bachman 
would try to get him to choose a 
birthday. “There are 365 days in a 
year, Peter. And an extra one, come 
Leap Year. Name it, and you can 
have it.” But to no avail. 

On the day before Christmas, in 
1805, all had been very busy. The 
children cracked the walnuts and 
shellbarks they had gathered in the 
Fall. They picked out the meats with 
a fork tong, and had to be warned 
again and again about putting more 
in their mouths than in the bowl. 
The mother baked mounds of cookies, 
and a cake, too. Branches of ever- 
greens were brought in to decorate 
every niche and corner, even the 
boarded-up openings on opposite walls 
of the cabin that served as windows 
in the summer. 

Chris set up a spruce tree he had 
chopped down in the woods nearby, 
and this had been trimmed with bits 
of bright ribbon, cones dipped in 
whitewash and little branches of wild 
“bird-berries” that still glowed red 
and orange. 

It was long past supper, with still- 
hot cookies for dessert, when Peter 
hung his stocking from the mantel 
over the fireplace. “Will Kris Kringle 
bring me a birthday of my own?” he 
asked hopefully. “Who knows?” said 
his foster-mother, and wished for the 
hundredth time that she knew. “It 
must be very late. Off to bed, all of 
you.” 

“Tell us a story of olden times,” 
pleaded Betty, who was always as re- 
luctant to get into her bed at night 
as she was to get out of it in the 
morning. “It’s Christmas Eve, and we 
shouldn’t have to go to sleep at all.” 

Peter clapped his hands. “Yes, yes, 
a story.” Chris pretended to have no 
interest in the matter one way or the 
other, but he made no move to climb 
to his bed in the loft. 

“A special night it is,” the mother 
agreed. “Chris, bring your pallet down 
here beside the others near the hearth, 
and whilst you bed yourselves down 
snug I'll try to recollect a tale my 
grandmother favored ’round this time 
of the year.” 
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AND THAT’S A SHEEP!” 


By Richard M. Keith 


of the sheep when we first bought 
the farm. I suppose it was because 
we were naive about such things, hav- 
ing always lived in developments. 
Anyway, the sheep seemed as much a 
part of the place as the giant button- 
wood tree. They both seemed to be- 
long, and who were we to change 
things? 

So we bought the sheep along with 
the 10 acres they grazed, and the old 
plastered stone farmhouse and barn, 
also part of the package. 

We worried a good bit about the 
terrible limp the old ram had; but as 
it turned out, the limp didn’t seem 
to affect his potency unless the hob- 
ble somehow was the reason for the 
breechborn lamb that gave us so much 
trouble one cold, March Sunday aft- 
ernoon. 

I was all snuggled down by the fire 
reading the Times when I thought I 
heard my wife calling from the barn. 
Unfortunately, the crackling of the 
fire and the crinkling of the Book 
section kept me from hearing her 
until.she reached a range of two 
feet. 

I wasn’t too anxious to go. Such 
trips usually meant trouble. I could 
usually sidestep all hints that the 
stalls needed shoveling out; but there 
was still a host of nuisance jobs to 
be done, and I figured this trip was 
one of them. My wife wouldn’t tell 
me what she wanted, just herded me 
out to the barn with her. “In there,” 
she said, pushing me firmly toward 
the sheep’s side of the barn. 

I immediately put my brain into 
overdrive for reasons why I shouldn’t 
shovel manure. 

Surprisingly, she didn’t mention the 
word. “Over here,” she said. “Walk 
softly now.” I did. On a floor covered 
with a foot of manure, softly, is about 
the only way you can walk. 

“The ewe is ready to lamb,” she 
whispered with that excited, hushed 
tone women seem to reserve for such 
occasions, whether it be woman or 
ewe doing the lambing. 

“You brought me out here just to 
tell me that?” I said, stomping my 
foot gently (the only way one stomps 
his foot in my barn. See manure ref- 
erence above). 

“I brought you out here to help,” 
she said coldly, “This ewe’s in trouble 


and we have to help.” 

“We? What can I do at a time 
like this — I, who as a collegian 
quit pre-med for the very reason that 
I couldn’t bear to see things squashed, 
bleeding, suffering, or in any other 
condition worthy of mention in the 
Book of Common Prayer? If you 
think all those doctor TV shows have 
changed things, you’re wrong.” 

“Do you want her to die?” 

“I don’t want anyone to die,” I 
added in my best cowardly voice, 
“but that doesn’t make me elbow my 
way into operating rooms.” 

“You don’t understand. The vet 
can’t come. And I can’t find another 
one.” I greeted that with the silence it 
deserved. Exasperated, she finally 
snapped, “Well, don’t just stand there, 
go on back and enjoy yourself by the 
warm fire.” 

I was halfway across the barn and 
could see freedom’s daylight peeping 
through the cracks in the old wooden 
door, when my wife realizing I was 
escaping, tried again. 

“Look,” she’ said, “You say you 
don’t want this sheep to die.” 

With that, she wiggled what looked 
to be a short, frazzled piece of sisal 
twine protruding from ewe’s “escape 
hatch” . . if you will forgive me for 
not calling a spade a spade. As with 
most people, the word “lamb” evokes 
some kind of warm, protective feeling 
not present when I look a scrawny, 
bony-faced ewe in the eye. So I 
yielded. “What do I do?” I whim- 
pered. 

My wife’s face lit up, she rolled up 
her sleeves and there I was, the sheep’s 
Dr. Kildare! 

“Your job is easy,” she said. 
“You'll be like the chief nurse who 
helped out when I had Craige. Stand 
here over her stomach and push for 
all you're worth. Keep telling her to 
push, too. You do that, and I'll get 
a good grip on the lamb’s tail (all 
that was showing at the time) and 
pull, on three. Ready? One. Two, 
Three. Now! Push, hard, harder. 
There!” 

If you’ve gotten the impression that 
I said very little during the delivery, 
you are absolutely right. I know my 
place. Besides, with responsibilities 
you'd have to be a mid-wife to appre- 
ciate, I was too busy to talk. Suffice 
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panus agriculture is dis- 
asterous but how are you going 
to put a stop to it in a world full of 
people who have to eat? It is also dis- 
asterous in another way as the an- 
cients tried to warn us in the Myth of 
the Dragon’s teeth. I stake my life 
that what Jason planted for dragon’s 
teeth, was actually wheat; the spring 
came and the shining blades sprang 
up — followed by an army of weeds. 

It could have been potatoes. In our 
case, it was peas. 

I returned from my night at the 
suburbs, to find the farm reeling un- 
der the impact of Spring. Mrs. Lund 
had set out daffodils all along the 
sham-creek, and they were nodding at 
the sun. Our peas were up in the 
front garden. Father was doing obeis- 
ance to the cold-frame, and a man 
with a team of horses was plowing the 
back garden. 

Father was happy to see me. He 
said, “I promised the man three dol- 
lars to plow the garden. Have you got 
it?” 

Luckily, I had. I went to pay the 
man and found he was about to turn 
under a border of asparagus, and 
launch out onto* the back field. The 
bed was twenty years old, but I 
could see the shining spears, prick- 
ing up. Food! 

I looked at the half acre of turned 
earth and said, “You sure gave Dad 
his three dollars worth.” 

Jason replied, “We come too far to 
do less . . . Couldn’t insult my horses.” 

A long line of Jasons must have 
preceded us on this hill. Beyond the 
barn, our ancient apple orchard 
floated a cloud of young blossoms. A 
fifty year-old cherry tree sported one 
last vital branch but all our hedge- 
rows were accented with the white 
bloom of its volunteer progeny. Two 
hundred yards of grape vines were 
falling down behind the house, and 
another hundred yards of red rasp- 
berries were climbing up the front 
terrace. The currant and gooseberry 
bushes were healthy too. The Lunds 
had taken far better care of all this 
than we ever had. 

In my youth I had not appreciated 
this prospectus of banquets, but now 
this vision of loveliness meant some- 
thing. I was hungry. 

I cut the asparagus with my pocket 
knife, and stopped at the garden gate 
to pull some fat stalks of rhubarb, 
not realizing that these first fruits are 
a trick of nature to incite us to do 
battle with the army of weeds which 
follow. 

In urban areas the earth turns un- 
obtrusively, but in the country it 
really travels. One week, winter is 
dankly de-frosting, and next week the 
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earth quakes with impatient roots, 
seams with vines, and explodes into 
bloom. 

The chickens were growing too. 
We put them out on the lawn, hoping 
they would mow the grass while we 
refurbished a chicken house for them, 
and planted garden. The line-men, 
tramping back and forth to install 
and empower our new electric stove 


DRAGON’S TEETH 


By Joan O. Harvey 
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were surprised when the chickens ac- 
companied them into the kitchen. The 
chickens had begun life in the kit- 
chen and were destined to end it 
there, but they were stupid. When one 
of the men waved a fry pan and corn- 
manded, “Go on now, shed your 
feathers,” They thought he was going 
to feed them. 

The chickens were safe for another 
month. Thereafter we used to balance 


our budget, along with the chickens, 
in that frying pan. Father would buy 
the chicken food early each month. 
Later in the month, with the feed 
diminished in the barrel, we would 
diminish the chickens and so relieve 
the strain on the feed barrel and the 
pocket book. Feed and finances were 
thus enabled to balance each month 
on a neat zero. This went on for 
years, and if I ever catch the poli- 
tician who promised us “a chicken in 
every pot,” I am going to have him 
for dinner — fried. (Alas he has 
predeceased me, but when do politi- 
cians cease “cooking with gas.”) 
Our electric stove was activated in 
May. We needed it. Half the farm 
was carpeted with wild strawberries, 
and we picked quarts and quarts for 
jam. We both liked jam, but my jam 
would not jam. I appealed to Mrs. 
Lund for advice and she came back 
to the farm with me. The Jasons of 
this world are not easily detached 
from their plantings. Mrs. Lund was 
a wonderful person; born in Sweden. 
She had come to America, alone, at 
the age of sixteen. When she spoke 
English, she also expressed the great- 
est qualities of her ancestry. She was 
big. She got out of my little car and 
stood tall, breathing deep. She said, 
“I love this Walden. I was so happy 
here. All those years, with already 
here so much beauty, and life so easy 
with water in the house. How could 
I not plant a few things. A seedling 
is so weak and helpless when you help 
it grow strong and healthy, it makes 
you feel strong like God maybe.” 
Her gaze encountered first one gar- 
den, then the other, and she suddenly 
ejaculated, “My Lord, you'll never 


eat all that!” 
We tried. We got through the as- 


paragus and spinach, sampled the car- 
rots, beets and lettuce, but in June 
the peas overwhelmed us. One day I 
picked all the peas which were just 
right for cooking, and I had two five- 
eights baskets full. We had built the 
garden with innumerable spoonsfuls of 
earth, planted each pea individually, 
extracted each weed and picked each 
peapod personally, but we could not 
each eat a basket of peas. 

Jason’s life on earth is a short span; 
he (or she) hates to lose any of it, 
or see the products of it despoiled by 
waste. Politicians are a different 
species, so when they try to create a 
program for agriculture the result is 
sterile, like the farm mule. 

The peas were my problem, and I 
solved them by taking them to the 
Inn which was operating at the old 
“Nos Noma” mansion about a mile up 
the highway. I stood too petrified to 
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Sean O’Casey, Irish literature and 
Victor McLaughlin prepared us for 
men with their caps pulled down over 
their eyes, hunching against dirty 
brick walls and waiting for no future. 
The quays really are decrepid, but 
right there the picture changes. 


Instead, the most exciting aspect of 
this lovely city is the magnificent 
squares and wide streets with their ex- 
qustite wrought iron intricacies of trim 
and balcony. The houses are elegant- 
ly proportioned. Unspoiled since the 
eighteenth century, they were built 
during the struggle for parliamentary 
independence when architecture re- 
ceived encouragement from 
the wealthy. Dublin has another val- 
uable asset, its location on Dublin 
Bay, which is a crescent. The city 
even smells a bit salty. At a distance, 
the streets disappear, Utrillo-painted 
—into the marvelous hills looming to 
the south. Because the city does not 
sprawl, the distance from the center 
of town to the undisturbed beauty of 
country and seaside is short. Excur- 
sions to Avoca, Glendalough, Drog- 
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heda and the Boyne valley can be 
managed easily with a rented car. For 
the less venturesome, bus and train 
tours are varied, reliable and inexpen- 
sive; and The Irish Tourist Board is 
always extremely helpful and cordial. 

Within the city there is much to see 
on foot. Churches and cathedrals are 
not only beautiful but also note- 
worthy for the rhetoric delivered in 
them. The Book of Kells may be seen 
at Trinity College. The variety of 
shops in the city is remarkably wide. 
On one hand, Clery’s, an old, re- 
spected department store- on O’Con- 
nell Street, is reminiscent of the old 
Clymer’s on Main Street in Doyles- 
town. It has wooden floors and an air 
of abandon while Arnott’s, Brown & 
Thomas and Anna Livia have as much 
chichi as Fifth Avenue. All are stocked 
with eye-popping bargains in tweeds, 
linens and ready-to-wear. 

The Gresham Hotel on O'Connell 
Street is strategically located and the 
center for all kinds of excitement. Al- 
though fairly large, it has an interest- 
ing, friendly atmosphere, and service 
is efficient but not obsequious. There 


Letter 
From 


Ireland 


St. Audeon’s Church In Dublin 


By Doris Blau 


are new bathrooms with lots of hot 
water — an important asset. The 
standards of the kitchen are high, the 
food excellent and very much to the 
American taste. Americans and Irish 
have remarkably similar eating habits 
except at tea, of course. Tea time at 
the Gresham is jolly madness. Every- 
one meets there, and devours little 
sandwiches and tea cakes. There is no 
nibbling; everyone seems hungry. My 
own conclusion is that the hour is 
proper for a complete meal, and high 
tea almost makes it. Regular visits of 
important guests, such as Prince Rai- 
nier and Princess Grace, create great 
excitement; and, while we're about 
it, I pass along a recipe for a cele- 
brated drink, Irish coffee: 

Dissolve a lump of sugar into a 
small amount of very hot coffee in 
the bottom of a brandy snifter (or a 
glass). Add a jigger of Irish whiskey. 
Add very hot black coffee almost to 
the top of the glass. Carefully pour 
heavy cream slowly over the back 
of a spoon so that the cream floats 
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by Ann Miller 
his year Bucks County’s pre-rev- 
olutionary Newtown will time- 
travel back two and one half centuries 
to recreate a colonial Christmas cele- 
bration. As Yule logs glow and can- 
dles shed their tawny light, carols will 
ring out a welcome across the Decem- 
ber countryside from the same spot 
that William Penn founded his New 
Towne as well as in many of its orig- 
inal homes and buildings. This year, 
the trip to Williamsburg and its cele- 
brated Christmas in the American 
Colonies will be unnecessary, for on 
December 13th and 14th, visitors can 
step back through history to share 
with Newtown and its residents the 
Spirit of Christmas Past. 

Festivities open with a candlelight 
parade 7 p.m., Friday, December 13. 
The choral singers, costumed in co- 
lonial dress, will travel westward from 
Washington and Chancelor Streets to 
State Street. Then they will proceed 
north on State Street to the restored 
Randall Carriage Works. As the carol- 
ers pass, each house will light up with 
candles to signify the arrival of the 
new Light in the World. 

On Saturday, December 14, six 
homes will open to the public between 
one and four in the afternoon and 
from seven to nine in the evening 
when they will be illuminated by 
candle power. 

Lavender Hall, on Route 532, just 
outside of Newton, will arrange — 


CELEBRATES A COLONIAL 


CHRISTMAS 


especially for the convenience of visi- 
tors to the Christmas Festival — a 
buffet featuring eighteenth century 
recipes. The novel “Colonial Groan- 
ing Board” will give participants an 
opportunity to savor fine food from a 
bygone era in a holiday atmosphere. 
Costumed attendants will carry out 
the colonial theme in a candlelight 
setting. The buffet will be served from 
five to seven each evening. Other fine 
eating places in and around Newtown 
will be available for anything from a 
snack to a banquet. 

One of the better-known homes 
included in the tour is the beautifully 
restored “Bird in Hand.” Originally 
one of Pennsylvania’s earliest taverns, 
it is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Barnsley who returned it to 
its I8th century patina and original 
charm. 

The home of Dr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond V. Hennessy, 127 Sycamore 
Street, filled with a treasury of his- 
torical Newtown mementoes, reflects 
the serenity of the early 19th century. 

The J. Claude White home, 246 S. 
State Street, in its picturesque coun- 
try setting south of the edge of the 
village, speaks for the solid comfort 
of bygone Newtown fathers. 

“Quintin House,” 149 N. State 
Street, built in 1801 and owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Miller, is a 
town house of the early Federal era. 
Its 18th and 19th century French and 
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English paintings and furnishings 
carry out tne details of its period. 

Mr. and Mrs. George K. Bennett's 
recently renovated brick house at 111 
Court Street has been restored to its 
original period of American Empire. 
Extensive research in detail has added 
admirable authenticity to one of New- 
town’s historic streets. 

Mr and Mrs. Joseph J. Sulli will 
open the polished glass doors of 219 
Washington Ave., their Victorian 
home circa 1850. Here elaborate gold 
leaf encased mirrors, crystal lighting 
fixtures and old velvets will make an 
impressive setting for the Christmas 
tree, introduced to this country at the 
start of the Victorian era. 

Unusual antiques of the past two 
centuries will be displayed in the Alley 
of the Hanging Lamp, 140 N. State 
St. Miniature lamps, Chirstmas toys 
and gifts of the past can be admired 
through the replica of an old shop 
window. 

The Newtown Civic and Historical 
Association is working hard to re- 
capture the color and vitality of 
America’s past. A donation of $1.50 
will buy a ticket for Saturday’s ex- 
hibitions of the tour of the six houses. 
These can be ordered in advance 
from Dr. Raymond V. Hennessy, 
Court and Center Sts., Newtown: or 
visitors can purchase the strip at any 
of the homes on display and rediscover 
the genteel days, this Christmas in 
Colonial Newtown. A 
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ACT OF VIOLENCE 


November 25, 1963 — As this is written three men are 
being buried — a president a patrolman and an assassin. 

We will learn in time what combination of arrogance, 
vengeance, insecurity and hate motivated night club owner 
Jack Ruby to gun down the assassin, Lee Harvey Oswald, 
but we may never know why Oswald killed our president. 

Because Ruby wanted a moment of satisfaction; be- 
cause he wanted to see the sneer on Oswald’s face replaced 
for an instant by terror, we may never know what caused 
Oswald to commit this monstrous act — a crime against 
every person in the free world. 

Oswald unquestionably was the murderer of the Presi- 
dent, yet even he was entitled to due process of the law. 
Our loss is the knowledge he might have given us. His 
is the justice he never received. Both are tragic losses. 

Tomorrow the accusations and recriminations will be- 
gin. Before it is over, Texas, Dallas and the Dallas police 
force will be indicted by the rest of the world. 

The utter contempt for decency and law shown by 
Oswald and Ruby is staggering, but not surprising in a 
city, where during the Nation Indignation Committee of 
1961, the notion that “Earl Warren ought to be hung” was 
wildly applauded — where Adlai Stevenson was spat upon 
only a few months ago. 

The Dallas police force in giving flesh peddler, Ruby 
the run of the city jail showed little respect for itself as a 
law enforcement agency. The nation will be a long time 
forgiving Dallas for these crimes, but we are guilty too 
for permitting the excesses of hate and lawlessness. 

Did the radical far right spirit of Dallas, encouraged 
by newspapers that now wring their hands and wonder 
why it happened, prey on the unbalanced mind of the 
radical, far left Oswald? 

Is this why Oswald killed the President: 

Was self-styled superpatriot Jack Ruby convinced in 
such an atmosphere that Oswald was an agent of Castro 
or the Kremlin: 

Is that why Ruby killed Oswald — taking into his own 
hands the vengeance that rightfully belonged to us all? 

Dallas may emerge as the symbol of unreasoning hate 
in this country, but it is only the symbol — the hate is 
everywhere. It is not confined to Dallas or Texas or the 
South. 

Thoughtful people everywhere are appalled by the 
murder of the President and his killer. They were appalled 
by the murder of Medgar Evers, the senseless killing of 
the mailman from Baltimore and that black day in Birm- 
ingham when a bomb blew four little girls to bits. 

It is time now for the thoughtless to become thoughtful 
— those who think it inspiring when Ross Barnett and 
George Wallace deride the Supreme Court and prosper 
and grow fat in the hate they create — the Negro leaders 
who encourage violent, law-breaking demonstrations — 
the white police who prevent lawful, peaceful demonstra- 
tions — the people who get teachers fired and books 
banned — the students who defy the State Department to 
travel to Cuba or stage wild demonstrations in San Fran- 
cisco — the Black Muslins — The White Citizens Coun- 
cils — the John Birch Society — The Ku Klux Klan — 
the Communist Party. It is time they came to realize that 
hateful violent words beget hateful violent deeds. This is 
a nation built on law and it is only as strong as its founda- 
tion. We have been chipping away at the foundation for a 
long time. If we continue, this generation of Americans 
will indeed have a rendezvous with destiny. That destiny 
will be chaos. 
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the YARD 


Ai over six months ago a ta- 
miliar group of buildings at the 
intersection of Street Road and Route 
202 housed Lahaska’s Post Office, the 
General Store, and a lawn mower 
service. On this site today, under the 
direction of developer-owner Robert 
Grabow, THE YARD is Bucks 
County’s latest complex of shops. 
Mr. Grabow had come regularly 
over the past 12 years to visit his 
twin brother Donald, who has his 
own decorating business in nearby 
Buckingham, but it was only in July, 
1962, that he acquired the property 
now known as THE YARD. Prior to 
this, Robert Grabow had been for 16 
years the architectural designer for all 
the Marshall Field stores in the Chica- 
go area, and had just completed the 
last of their five new suburban stores. 
The young Mr. Grabow, who is now 
only 35, had started at Marshall Field 
after having been trained at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he holds a Mas- 
ters Degree. With a large staff he 
was responsible for the interior de- 
sign of the executive offices as well 
as the design of all the Marshall 
Field stores. Robert then had his own 
house in Oak Park, Illinois, furnished 
handsomely with the French and 
Italian period furniture he had been 
collecting since his first trip to Eu- 
Tope. Combined skillfully with con- 
temporary furniture, the house also 
contained Mr. Grabow’s extensive col- 
lection of modern art, including the 
works of Bernard Buffet, Picasso, Pe- 
ter Orlando, and Barnaby. Actually 
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he had been collecting antiques from 
all over the world for many years 
with the thought ultimately of hav- 
ing his own shop. The idea then de- 
veloped of a whole group of shops, 
different in concept and more sophis- 
ticated in approach than anything 
that had been done previously in the 
area, and this offered a tremendous 
challenge. Having bought the build- 
ing, the adjacent barn, and enough 
acreage for future growth, Robert 
Grabow engaged Bob Buckman, of 
Doylestown’s Keystone Construction 
Co., to work with him on the creation 
of an exclusive shopping center. 
Work only began in May, 1963, and 
THE YARD opened officially the first 
week of July, just two months later. 
Mr. Grabow was determined to keep 
the architectural charm of the old 
buildings, which he finished in rough 
cedar, using a color scheme of maple 
sugar and slate. He then enhanced the 
interesting lines of the original build- 
ings with antique weather vanes and 
finials found in Europe; and used an- 
tique street lamps in the graveled 
courtyard. Having planted over 2000 
bulbs, Robert Grabow is now contem- 
plating the landscaping of THE 
YARD, which will include a Mall 
level garden, and a more formal patio 
garden with fountains, evergreens, 
and winding brick walkways. 

Since there are said to be more an- 
tique shops along a one-mile stretch 
in Lahaska than any comparable area 
in the country, it could be questioned 
whether there was need for still an- 
other group of shops. Mr. Grabow’s 
point of view is, simply, that there is 


always room for better shops with 
better merchandise. And, there isn’t 
the same kind of competition among 
antique shops that exists in other 
businesses since each item, theoreti- 
cally, is one-of-a-kind. THE YARD, 
however, is not just a collection of 
antique shops, and Mr. Grabow has 
tried to select tenants whose merchan- 
dise is different and varied, yet com- 
plementary. For example, at this writ- 
ing THE YARD consists of the fol- 
lowing shops: 


Number One — SARAH FRETZ 

STUDIO 

Mrs. Fretz, who used to have a 
shop in Newtown, specializes in tole 
and early American antiques. Having 
studied art at the University of Mich- 
igan, in Boston, and in Munich, Mrs. 
Fretz is an authority on the restora- 
tion of original tole designs on trays, 
lampshades, and Hitchcock chairs, 
and she also conducts regular classes 
at her studio in painting on tin. Her 
daughters, Jane Whittam and Doro- 
thy Howell, are associated with her 
and their specialty is custom-made 
lamp shades, either in oil or cut-outs. 


Number Two — 1821 HOUSE, 
owned by Mrs. Helen Nickel in as- 
sociation with her daughter Janet 
Harvan, the well-known decorator, 
features early American antiques, but 
Mrs. Nickel has just augmented her 
collection with many pieces she per- 
sonally selected on a recent trip to 
England. 


Continued to Page 29 
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Av by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” Perhaps. But 
there is always the chance that if we 
name the new baby Clarence Drink- 
water Jones, dear old, rich oid, very 
old Great-Uncle Clarence will men- 
tion the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion in his will. 

As every parent knows, the prob- 
lem of finding a name for the baby 
that will satisfy the whole family is 
no easy matter, and traditional family 
names are not always a help. What 
self-respecting male wants to advance 
into middle age still labeled “Junior”? 
Yet appellations such as “Little 
George” or “Little Mary” soon be- 
come absurd in a vitamin-stuffed cul- 
ture such as ours where our children 
often outgrow us in their early teens. 

Any way you look at it, what’s in 
a name is potential trouble, if not 
trauma. 

Browsing through one of those 
What-shall-we-name-the-baby books 
can be very educational without nec- 
essarily being helpful. You may now 
know that Ambrose means “immortal; 
divine,” but will the neighbors know? 
Or care? Far better to devote the 
gestation period to a study of the 
Local Births column in your news- 
paper. This way you will at least be 
able to keep track of what names are 
popular this season. (You may doubt 
that there are fashion cycles in names, 
but not I. Not after having tried to 
cope with sixteen Brownies, four of 
whom were named Linda.) Then, if 
you are a conformist at heart, you 
can just go along with the crowd. Or 
if you prefer to think of yourself as 
an individualist, you will know what 
names to avoid. 

In any case, the one person you 
can be sure of not pleasing is the 
child himself. Or herself, as the case 
may be. Was there ever a Jane or a 
Mary who didn’t long to be called 
something more romantic. Stephanie, 
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What’s In A Name 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


say, or Veronica. Was there ever a 
Stephanie or a Veronica who ‘didn’t 
yearn for a nice, sensible name like 
Jane or Mary? 

Since you'll be able to please the 
child, you might as well please your- 
self. The Bible is still a popular source 
of inspiration for names, although 
I for one do not regret that New Eng- 
landers have pretty well ceased to 
favor such four-syllable Old Testa- 
ment jaw-breakers as Zachariah. With 
one glaring exception, the names of 
the Apostles have never lost their ap- 
peal to conservative types and prob- 
ably never will. 

I have no real quarrel with family- 
proud mothers who christen their 
children with their own maiden names, 
but I grow increasingly dubious of the 
way in which Americans are imitating 
the British by using such names as 
Leslie for boys and girls indiscrim- 
inately, and I resolutely draw the 
line against all offenders who stick 
their defenseless offspring wth place 
names that have ultraromantic con- 
notations for themselves. 

I heartily approve of middle 
names, however, because they offer 
the child a choice, however narrow. 
Besides, with a little judicious abbre- 
viation a person can vastly improve 
the whole melody and rhythm of his 
name. W. Somerset Maugham can af- 
ford to let his intimates call him 
“Willie”, but what a letdown it would 
be to see “William S. Maugham” 
on a dust jacket. 

Names to be avoided at all costs, 
I feel, are those indelibly stamped 
with the personalities of famous lit- 
erary or historical personnages — 
Romeo, Lothario, Napoleon, etc. Of 
course only a court order can spare 
you from having to suffer the conse- 
quences of having a last name like 
Vanderbilt or Rockefeller and no 
money to go with it, but if your fam- 
ily name just happens to be Quisling 


or Torquemada, you might as well 
go whole-hog and name your first- 
born Genghis Khan. The additional 
damages to his psyche will be negligi- 
ble and he'll always be a standout 
in any telephone directory. 

It is just as useless to argue with 
deep-seated prejudices about names 
as it is to deny they exist. It may 
never have disturbed you before that 
your mother-in-law’s name is Gladys, 
but if your spouse brings up the sub- 
ject of a namesake “in case it’s a 
girl” and suddenly all you can think 
of is that creepy Gladys Glockenspiel 
who made your life so miserable in 
fifth grade, stand firm. On the other 
hand, even if Peter is her favorite 
name, a wise wife will do well to 
avoid it if there is the slightest 
chance that it will remind someone to 
tell her husband about the Pete Smith 
she went steady with all through 
freshman year in college. 

The fact that names have strong 
emotional connotations for all of us 
undoubtedly creates problems for the 
parents of natural or adopted chil- 
dren, but let them take comfort from 
the plight of the poor fiction writer 
trying to name his brain children. The 
most he can do is hope that the names 
he picks for his characters, be they 
villains or heroes, will have the same 
connotations for his readers that 
they have for him. Hope is cheap, 
mistakes expensive. 

A lifetime of reading fiction has 
convinced me that an author who de- 
lays giving his readers a physical de- 
scription of his characters too long 
after giving their names is playing a 
losing game. If, because of my own 
probably unconscious associations, I 
am picturing heroine Jill as a tall, 
willowy blond, the author’s later de- 
scription of her as a petite brunette 
will throw me completely. Better no 
description at all than this. 

I offer in evidence an experiment 
to which I was party in my college 
days. I had written a story in which 
I had given detailed physical descrip- 
tions of every character except the fe- 
male protagonist, Joan. My profes- 
sor, aware of this, had me read the 
story to the class. She then pretended 
to test my descriptive powers by ask- 
ing my classmates to describe Joan. 
The results were extremely revealing. 
My fellow students nearly came to 
blows insisting that Joan was blond, 
brunette, redheaded, tall, short, medi- 
um, etc. So quickly had her very 
name projected a physical image in 
their minds that not one of them had 
noted the lack of any description in 
the story. 


Continued to Page 37 
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Maggie Eitzen 
H ave you noticed that many pub- 
lications offer various sums for 
“unpublished stories from your own 
experiences”? The catch, as far as 
I’m concerned, is that the articles 
must provide “appealing sidelights on 
the American scene,” or must be 
“dramatic inspirational narratives.” 
How about all those unappealing de- 
pressing incidents that pile up? These 
magazines are definitely overlooking 
a valuable public service. Just con- 
template the frustrations contributors 
could release by sending editors their 
most forgettable rather than most 
memorable experiences and the pos- 
sibility of a check by return mail is 
more than any psychiatrist offers. 


I have a Christmas season that Pd 
love to get off my psyche. It was the 
year we took off our old roof, and an 
aluminum strike held up shipment of 
the new roof, and meanwhile the hur- 
ricane season caught up with us. In 
a way, the resulting chaos gave me a 
slight advantage, because I had been 
trying to break the news to my hus- 
band that I had discovered another 
moral deficiency in my character. For 
some months I hadn’t been putting the 
Christmas Club money in the Christ- 
mas Club. The wind screaming 
through the open eaves was almost a 
blessing. Robert has a very loud voice. 


Our younger daughter had been 
chosen to give the holiday welcoming 
speech to visiting parents at Sunday 
school. We had rehearsed her until 
all of us were reciting, “I’m just a 
tiny little mite. Oh Dear, I hope I 
get this right—” at any lull in any 
conversation. 


Una’s teacher learned too late that 
red-headed children may look angelic, 
but are whimsically unreliable. The 
deluded woman smiled graciously at 
the audience, and announced with 
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poise and confidence, “Una Eitzen 
has a greeting for the parents.” Our 
curly headed little darling bravely 
proceeded to the center of the stage 
and calmly recited “’Twas the night 
before Christmas—” in its extensive 
entirety. Dumbfounded, the teacher 
announced, (with considerably less 
poise and no real confidence) “I 
think Una has ANOTHER greeting 
for the parents.” Whereupon Una re- 
fused to ascend to the center of the 
stage again, but scowling in her seat, 
folded her skinny arms _belligerently 
across her defiant little chest, and 
glowered her getting all the way 
through “I smile, I bow, and I say, A 
Very Happy Christmas Day,” with- 
out raising her head or her voice. 


By the middle of the week the 
snow was piled high on the streets, 
and it was bitterly cold. The night 
we went to the annual Ivyland tree 
lighting ceremony was freezing and 
windy. After carolling outside the 
church, the whole community trooped 
off to the Town Hall for the Christ- 
mas program, which ends with every 
small child in town personally re- 
ceiving a gift from Santa. 


Rob was a little edgy as we stag- 
gered through the icy drifts. He was 
Santa, and had to sneak away without 
arousing any suspicions. As he 
dragged poor little Una along, tears 
from the piercing cold wind ran down 
her cheeks. She had had enough, with 
the tree lighting and the carolling. 
“Daddy,” she wailed miserably, “why 
do we have to do this?” 

“Quiet!” thundered Robert against 


the howl of the wind. “We’re having 
FUN!” 


The program began in the hall, Rob 
muttered that he had to go to a meet- 
ing, and I was left with the movie 
camera — to record the happy eve- 


ning for future years, that we might 
never forget the gaiety we were expe- 
riencing. My competency with the 
movie camera is the subject of many 
a hilarious, or tragic, anecdote, de- 
pending on whether or not you are 
paying for the film. This particular 
year, I managed to drop the camera 


only once. Predictably, when my 
children were on the stage with 
Santa. 


Close to the stage, recording my 
out-of-focus movies, I overheard a 
lovely bit of holiday dialogue. Santa 
had developed a splitting headache, 
either from the walk in the wind and 
the cold, or from excessive emotional 
response to the joys of the holiday 
season. The President of PTA was 
helping to hand out packages. When 
her son came forward, he sneered 
distinctly without moving his lips, 
“You're nothin’ but an old fake.” Be- 
fore distraught Santa could reply, 
Madame President took over with en- 
viable aplomb. Smiling out at the au- 
dience, she said clearly to her little 
darling, through her clenched teeth, 
“Shut up!” He did, and motherhood 
had triumphed over another minor 
crisis. 

Christmas Eve, we all spend a jolly 
traditional time at Grandma Eitzen’s. 
That is, as jolly a time as can be, 
when there are over a dozen young 
grandchildren and their overanxious 
parents at a buffet supper — package 
opening ceremony. 

That night had only one really bad 
moment. Grandpa Eitzen has the se- 
rious, no nonsense mind, that makes 
him a very good Civil Engineer. But 
a civic organization in his town had 
neglected to tell him they were send- 
ing out Santas to give candy to the 
children. Our Santa’s costume was a 
work of art, as he Ho-Ho-ed up the 
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Christmas the World Over by Daniel 
J. Foley. Philadelphia: Chilton, 
$5.95. 

The season to be jolly was ever so. At 

least it was long before December 

25th was established at Rome as the 
official date of the birth of Christ. 

This date was placed strategically be- 

tween two important pre-Christian 

holidays: Saturnalia, which kept the 

Vestal Virgins exquisitely busy pre- 

paring a tribute to Saturn, the god of 

plenty or bounty, was observed from 

December 17 to December 24 with 

a died-in-the wool tradition of merry- 

making behind it; Kalends, celebrated 

in early January: and signaling the 
beginning of the year was, too, a time 
for feasting and gaiety. 

The attendant aura of a goose- 


stuffed, turkey-filled, holly-crowned 
holiday — and let us not forget the 
mistletoe — has accumulated a con- 


fetti of customs rubbed off from the 
folkways of people all over the world. 
Mr. Foley has collected an anthology 
of Christmases as they are celebrated 
in far corners of the earth and divided 
them according to country. Part of 
the piquancy of this book comes from 
the unusual detail, and much of its 
value is the result of careful research. 
Because of the clarity of its prose, it 
is a delight to read — the sort of book 
one might dip into for continual pleas- 
ure. 

Collectors of facts can strike a rich 
vein of lore that will yield all sorts 
of fascinating material about Xmas 
(X = a similar letter in Greek which, 
in English phonetics, represents Ch) 
and New Year too I fancy the Scot- 
tish custom of calling the frolicking 
season before the New Year “daft 
days.” My palate is tickled by the 
thought of the Italian Figurari’s sup- 
ply of macaroni and fish, sausages 
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and wines from Ischia or Capri while 
my heart warms to the idea that on 
Natale a real child, to be fondled and 
kissed, becomes the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. For it is often said that the 
Italian family “ .. . is the strongest 
of all social units and that the child 
at birth is wrapped in a blanket of 
love and affection.” I was intrigued 
that the St. Nicholas of the Dutch was 
a composite of two bishops, both 
from Asia Minor, and that Holland 
was responsible for — ho ho ho ho! ! 
— Santa’s Falstaffian proportions. I 
could go on. , 

I enjoyed this book which has a 
profusion of photographs to illus- 
trate its material and delicate margin- 
al drawings to add to its flavor. I 
recommend it doubly because its 
author has, through history and folk- 
lore, promoted the kind of under- 
standing of all peoples that is neces- 
sary for fellowship, peace on earth 
and good will to men. 

—Peggy Lewis 


The Pleasures of Japanese Cooking 
by Heihachi Tanaka and Betty A. 
Nicholas (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $4.95) 

“Meat, potatoes and gravy” used to 

be the standard American fare. To- 

day, thanks to the enthusiasm of 

American housewives who are willing 

to try anything once, gastronomically 

speaking, we have become a nation of 
gourmets with an international aroma 
in our own dining rooms. 

That is why this book The Pleas- 
ures of Japanese Cooking, written by 
Heihachi Tanaka, head chef of Japan 
Airlines, in collaboration with Betty 
Nicholas, will probably find its way 
on to many American shelves some- 
where between the Joy of Cooking and 
Escoffier. 

The recipes are filled with the glam- 
our of foreign words such as “teriyaki, 
hibachi, tempura, shoyu and sukiyaki” 
but nicely adapted to American kitch- 
ens. 

This might be a very delightful 
gift for the “Cook who has every- 
thing.” 

—Elizabeth James 


The Domesticated Americans by Rus- 
sell Lynes. New York: Harper and 
Row, $6.50 

Russell Lynes writes in a slyly satiri- 

cal vein that gives us pause to evalu- 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


ate the customs and pressures that 
dictate our lives. Step by step, genera- 
tion by generation since the founding 
of the American colonies, he proves 
us the product of an inherent restless- 
ness that shows broadly through the 
years in an impermanence of style, 
taste, manners and domestic habits. 
Mr. Lynes slaps at the national ego 
for what he calls a “continuity of 
cussedness” in the American charac- 
ter. If the author is to be believed 
(and he has the facts) it could better 
be called a continuity of inconsistency. 

For two and a half centuries, we 
have been calling ourselves “a young 
nation,” excusing any implied raw- 
ness to our youth and the proximity 
of new frontiers. Today, we are faced 
with the realization that adolescence 
is past, we are a mature political and 
economic world unit in a swarm of 
newly spawned countries. In justice 
to us let it be said that in the seeming- 
ly irrational trial and error of Ameri- 
can life, basic values remain fairly 
sane in the frenetic evolution of a 
nation in a hurry. 

Mr. Lynes takes a scholarly look at 
the architecture and appointments of 
our homes, yesterday, today and to- 
morrow; colonial log cabins; prairie 
sod-huts; antebellum establishments of 
the South; the boarding houses of the 
recent past; today’s ubiquitous ranch- 
split-levels, and gives his prognosis for 
the future. He discusses those early 
domesticators, Catherine Beecher, and 
her sister Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
reveals that as early as 1869, these 
astute feminists suggested elimination 
of the family laundress in favor of 
commercial laundries. In fact, Cather- 
ine Beecher designed and had built 
to her specifications, the first mov- 
able room divider. Strange it has tak- 
en almost a century for acceptance of 
this practical and efficient idea. 

Mr. Lynes takes us on a two and a 
half century tour of kitchen, bedroom, 
parlor and bath, documenting the 
changes in use, design and social cus- 
toms in a manner that is often funny, 
always absorbing. 

The history of the domestic servant 
is delineated as it changed over the 
years, from a “servant class,” to the 
family role of today’s male, “a sort of 
grounds keeper with sex privileges,” 
a role in which he shares the chores 
and domestic cares while both he and 
his wife work for the future. 

The author predicts “the twenty- 
hour week will inevitably change the 
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looks and character of the houses in 
which we will live. It will make the 
house into a new kind of recreation 
center in which the needs of every 
member of the family are reconsidered 
in the light of the new leisure. It will 
be housing for the intentionally part: 
time unemployed in a country crowd. 
ed with people who do their own do- 
mestic work.” 

He dubs this “The architecture of 
mass leisure.” This spritely and de- 
lightful history of the domiciled 
American concludes with these pre- 
dictions: “The American architecture 
of leisure will have no illusions of 
permanence. However tasty the nests, 
the horizon will always beckon; the 
movers will always be prepared to 
take to their wings, the domesticators 
will always be on hand to tell them 
to settle down, the architects to tell 
them to search for the beautiful, and 
the older generation to remind them 
in no uncertain terms that their man- 
ners have gone to hell.” 


The Far Right by Donald Janson and 
Bernard Eismann, N. Y. — Mc- 
Graw Hill, $5.95. 

“The enemy is within. We are the 

victims of subversives at home. The 

real threat to America is not from 

Russia but from secret agents of the 

Communist conspiracy here.” 

This is the political credo of the 
Far Right — a small segment of the 
American population, frightened be- 
yond reason by the swirling events of 
post-war America. 

Where does the conspiracy lie? 

In the United Nations, the World 
Council of Churches, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the United Nations, 
among people who advocate flourida- 
tion of water systems, among Jews, 
liberal Democrats, on school boards, 
in the press, in Congress, the Supreme 
Court — practically everywhere. 

“The Far Right,” by newsmen Don- 
ald Janson and Bernard Eismann, dis- 
cusses in detail the people and the 
organizations which have given im- 
petus in recent years to a political 
point of view many thought was 
buried with the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 

The authors point out that the ex- 
tremist element of the right wing of 
politics is very much a part of life in 
these United States today. 

The Far Right ranges from the dedi- 
cated members of the John Birch So- 
ciety to the evangelistic (and highly 
profitable) Christian Crusade of the 
Rev. Billy James Hargis. In between 
are superpatriots, segregationists, anti- 
Semites, religious fundamentalists 
(both Catholic and Protestant), states- 
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Murder A La Mode by Patricia Moyer (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $3.75). Murder invades the frantic, high-pressure, 
fashion world of London. This is a flippant exposé of be- 
hind-scenes, haute-mode, whose fast moving plot involves 
all the protagonists in suspicion of “murder most foul” 
with the possible exception of the CID Inspector, who 
eventually unravels the mystery thanks to some inexpert 
but well-meaning characters. 


The Money Trap by Lionel White (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. New York — $3.50). A finely balanced tale of money, 
morals and murder, in which an honest cop swaps his 
future for the chance at an illicit million. Caught with his 
fingers on the loot he totals his balance sheet and finds 
even a million won’t balance the loss of his partner, career, 
wife and life within the law. A frantic last ditch attempt 
to clean up his balance sheet almost costs him his life but 
puts his wife on the credit side. 


The Affair of Jolie Madame by Patrick O'Malley (William 
Morrow & Company $3.50). A very “Jolie” swift and sus- 
penseful adventure in which those prototypes of counter- 
intelligence agents, Harrigan and Hoeffler, chase a defect- 
ing scientist through a baffling labyrinth of clues including 
and imperturbable blonde with high voltage and” low IQ. 
Sleek tongue-in-cheek humor and brilliant plotting make 
this a mystery must. 


Give A Man A Gun by John Creasey (Berkley Publishing 
Corp.-England .50). Give a man a gun and you have an 
eruption of violence that has the citizens of London up in 
arms, Scotland Yard (whose men never carry guns) in a 
sweat. Criminals, murderers and assorted miscreants are 
nabbed right and left, but the chilling motive behind this 
swift-moving, exciting suspense story will leave you wish- 
ing for another tale from this outstanding mystery writer. 


Death and Letters by Elizabeth Daly (Berkley Publishing 
Corp. England .50). Another Henry Gamadge mystery in 
which this subtle gentleman, bibliophyle, cryptographer and 
criminologist, deciphers a message and uncovers an in- 
genious plot for scandal and murder. A hidden love affair 
of a generation ago, uncovered by the murderer, adds 
challenge and zest to this fine detective story. 


**** _ Excellent — original plot ** — Dull 
x** __ Very good * 


— Could be worse but not much. 


righters, and military men. All are 
united by one overpowering belief — 
the communists are behind all of 
America’s troubles, and are respon- 
sible for everything from high taxes 
to Negro discontent. 

Authors Janson and Eismann trace 
the history of the Far Right in Ameri- 
ca from the Know Nothings of the 
middle 19th Century, through Fascist 
sympathizers of the 20’s and 30's up 
to the Minutemen and Birchers of 
today. 

America’s right wing extremists are 
not a potent force in this nation’s 
politics, and indeed, have taken their 
lumps in recent years. However, the 
seeds of hate and suspicion sown by 
these people have born fruit — and 
in a time of national crisis, we could 
very well be confronted with a ser- 
ious threat to our democracy, much 


as the communists threatened during 
the height of the Great Depression. 

In discussing and analyzing the Far 
Right, Janson and Eismann have per- 
formed a real service to readers ser- 
iously concerned with politics. 

The book should prove fruitful 
reading for anyone wishing to know 
more about a political phenomenom 
which will become increasingly evi- 
dent during the campaign for the Re- 
publican presidential nominations. 

For of all the problems facing the 
conservative wing of the GOP in its 
attempts to get the Republican nom- 
ination for Senator Barry Goldwater, 
none is more serious than that of the 
Far Right extremists. 

Goldwater may find he can handle 
his enemies, but Lord protect him 
from his friends. 

—By John McLaughlin 
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By Peggy Lewis 
onastery records of the hospice 


of the Great St. Bernard Pass in 
the Swiss Alps show that the dogs 
who bear the hospice name have been 
known to bolt out of the monastery 
for no apparent reason from twelve 
to fifteen minutes before an ava- 
lanche. So it is said by Alpine monks 
that the St. Bernard can sense an 
avalanche. The St. Bernard, too, bred 
for hundreds of years to guard and 
save lives, to search for and rescue 
travelers lost in the snow, is the only 
dog that can smell a human body 
under twenty feet of snow. 

Marlene Anderson who, with her 
husband, Douglas, runs Beau Cheval 
Kennels, speaks with enthusiasm and 
authority of this heroic dog, her favor- 
ite of those she breeds. 

Beau Cheval seems a strange name 
for a kennel. In reality it is, for it is 
the name of a dream. Some day Mrs. 
Anderson wants to raise beautiful 
horses, an old love: and when that 
day comes, the name will not only be 
ready but established. Marlene An- 
derson is from a family who, for the 
past three generations, practiced dog- 
breeding. The Lancasters owned The 
Moonlight Kennels in Pittsburgh 
where they bred St. Bernards and 
cockers; and ever since she could 
walk, Marlene worked in The Moon- 
light- Kennels beside her grandmother 
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and mother. 


When Marlene Lancaster married 
Douglas Anderson, they began breed- 
ing Doug’s favorite, German shep- 
herds, in Deep Creek Lake near Cum- 
berland, Maryland. All of their sales, 
however, were in Pittsburgh, and they 
moved back there. Since Marlene had 
always had St. Bernards, the Ander- 
sons ultimately raised both breeds. 
Marlene claims that the shepherd has 
been ruined by a popularity begun, 
perhaps, by such heroes of dogdom as 
Rin Tin Tin. With the rise of the cin- 
ema serial and the acclaim of such dog 
stars as Rinty — the demand for 
shepherds who might turn out to be 
equally lovable, brave, beautiful and 
even famous became great enough to 
encourage people to breed indiscrim 
inately. Many bred carelessly and 
only for financial gain until the breed 
was ruined. 

When Douglas Anderson first came 
to the Bucks County area, he made 
three trips a week, carrying a car full 
of dogs. All in all he transported two 
hundred animals by car. One hot 
summer day, he carried thirty-five 
passengers who lounged in the front 
and back seats and hung out the win- 
dows while puppies frolicked in the 
luggage rack. Six brand new pups 
spent the trip on Doug’s lap while 
the entire crew yapped uproariously 


Dawn Anderson with her favorite St. Bernard puppy. 


A Kennel 


at stopping the astonished turnpike 
traffic. One Saint who wanted either 
more ventilation or a better view of 
the people put his head right through 
the car window, completely ignoring 
the glass. 

To date, Mrs. Anderson has raised 
ten breeds: Samyoeds, powerful sled 
dogs of the North with thick, white 
coats; Shetland sheep dogs (minia- 
ture collies) which the kennel still 
has; dachshunds; Afghans; Keeshon- 
den (the plural of Keeshond and pro- 
nounced case-sond); cairn terriers; 
wire-haired terriers (which Beau Che- 
val has currently); Cenurican Eski- 
moes, St. Bernards and shepherds, all 
of which are in the kennels now. 
Mrs. Anderson plans to cut down to 
three breeds: Old English sheep dogs, 
which she will start to raise next 
summer, shepherds and, her favor- 
ite, Saints. 

In the summer Beau Cheval holds 
obedience classes; but, at present, 
there is no proper building for win- 
ter classes. The kennels, however, 
supplies instruction for showing to 
any one who buys a dog there. 

In speaking of her first love, Mrs. 
Anderson says that the Saint has been 
found to be, by far, the finest pet for 
children and the best all-round home 
pet. Centuries of training as man’s 
protector, has bred in him an unwill- 
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Marlene Anderson with Roxanne and Gaylord. 


King David, and his owner, Mr. Shuichi Uramoto, 
in Tokyo, Japan. 


Full of Saints 


ingness to stray and an overwhelm- 
ing desire to be with the family. 

The German shepherd, on the oth- 
er hand, if not given obedience 
training, will get out of hand. Orig- 
inally bred as a herding dog, the 
shepherd needs a tremendous amount 
of exercise. Because he has been bred 
also as a guard and attack dog, he 
believes this to be his primary pur- 
pose in life; and owners of shepherds 
have to watch for any signs of ag- 
gressiveness. The Saint will not at- 
tack without reason while shepherds 
may. 


Saints, to contradict an old wives 
tale, do not eat as much as shepherds, 
collies or other work dogs because 
they do not use up as much energy. 
They will not eat you out of house 
and home. 


Among her store of canine tales, 
Mrs. Anderson tells of a doctor, the 
father of four rough boys, who bought 
a Saint. One day, while the Saint was 
indoors peering through a fancy glass 
storm door, he saw three older boys 
tie the fourth to a tree and then take 
off nonchalantly, leaving the baby 
screaming. Saint ‘shattered the glass, 
broke through the door and rushed to 
the tree where he proceeded, one by 
one, to chew off every rope. Then, 
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Beau Cheval’s Tablo la MarDoug (9 points for 


Champion Bomar’s Pride and baby Daria. 


champion) and Tia Maria with Marlene Anderson. 


thanks to his heritage of discovering 
lost and hidden travelers, he found 
the other three boys and pushed them, 
one at a time, over a little hill into 
the yard. There they awaited disci- 
plinary measures from their father. 
The doctor was impressed. The next 
day he returned to buy another Saint. 


When one of Beau Cheval’s Saints, 
Laurie, has her litter, Douglas An- 
derson puts each of her pups in a 
separate box after he is born. After- 
wards, Lorie washes each pup and 
carefully replaces him in the same 
box. 


One of the most famous of dog he- 
roes, Barry, not Sainted but a Saint, 
has to his credit forty-five to fifty lives 
saved through snow rescues. And nei- 
ther Barry nor any other St. Bernard 
needs or even wants to lap up any of 
the brandy traditionally hung around 
his neck. No Saint of normal appetites 
has been known to have a yen for 
alcohol, though his master might. 


Beau Cheval breeds the original 
Saints. The Andersons’ dogs have 
been imported from the hospice of 
the Great St. Bernard Pass. Because 
the monks went into Tibet with their 
dogs and have not been permitted to 
leave, the order is no longer in ex- 
istence. 


The Andersons have shipped dogs 
all over the world from Beau Che- 
val. On Christmas of 1962 they 
shipped a Saint, King David of Beau 
Cheval, to Japan: and there he sired 
the first litter since the Second World 
War. Before this war Saints were un- 
known in Japan. Ever since King 
David’s Oriental orientation -into 
fatherhood, Beau Cheval Kennels has 
been exporting Saints to Japan. 


But you don’t have to travel as 
far as the Swiss Alps or Japan to see 
a handsome, husky, — soulful-eyed 
Saint. If you should drive through a 
rural Park Avenue in Wycombe. Pa., 
between Doylestown and New Hope, 
just off Route 413, and if you should 
happen to see a tall young woman 
with blonde hair and a Valkyrie-like 
good looks, that would be Marlene 
Anderson. If she is playing with a 
huge, reddish-brown and white puff 
with four stubby legs and loving 
eyes, that would be any one of a 
number of St. Bernard pups who romp 
about the kennels. Stop and talk to 
her. Both she and her husband are 
devoted breeders and Marlene has a 
lot to say about dogs,ya lot that is 
not in books. Be sure to watch the 
expression on her face when she 
speaks about her dogs, especially the 
St. Bernards. 
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Modern Concrete Septic Tank Co. 
Ottsville, Pa. 847-5112 


Bucks County Bank & Trust Co. 
Quakertown — Perkasie — Dublim 
Dublin 249-3525 


Bill Sherer, Riegelsville, Pa. 


Wall, Floor Tile, Shades, Formica etc. 


749-2124 


First National Bank of Riegelsville 
Delaware Road, Riegelsville, Pa. 
249-3525 


LANSDALE 


Robert F. Kline — Firestone Tires 
4th & W. Broad Sts. — Quakertown 
536-5828 

The Service Station That Cares 


T. P. Kohl 
Buiiding Contractor 
Dublin, Pa. 249-3513 


Jonel Flower Shoppe 
Flowers for all occasions 


Route 32, Upper Black Eddy 
982-5728 


Frank J. Biresch, Ottsyille, Pa. 
Excavating Contractor 
847-5214 


George Setman 

Bucks County Glass Museum 

and Country Store 

364 Milford Square Rd., Quakertown 
(At the Upper Bucks Airport) 


Knauss Quality Meats, 106 E. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 536-5658 
Choice Fresh and Smoked Meats 


Samuel Y. Moyer 
Well Driller 
Dublin, Pa. 249-3523 


Upper Bucks - 
The Hub Of 


The North Penn Country! 


Follow The Map To The Best Shopping - The Best Dollar Values In The County 
Don’t Overlook Upper Bucks For Living, Industry and Shopping 


Herbert H. Kressler — Meats 
670 E. Cherry Road, Quakertown 
536-4312 Myers Foods, Inc. Plumsteadville, Pa. 


Meats For Those Who Want Packaged Frozen Foods, Meat Pies 
Top Quality Meat Products 


| Joseph Jesiolowski The Canal Shop, George Derr, Owner 
| Plumbing and Heating Contractor On River Road, 3 mi. N. of Pt. Pleasant Dale Wood 
| Route 611—Kintnersville, Pa. “Craftsmen in the Art of Printing” Riegelsville, Pa. 749-2471 


l'erndale 847-5674 294-9266 Fuel Oil and Coal 


K. and L. Company, 131 Front St. Winston W. Lindes, 321 E. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 536-4072 Fred E. Schuiziés.—- Rbal Estate Broker, Real Estate, Public Act. 
Dealers in coal, lumber, building 805 W. End Blvd., Quakertown Insurance 


materials etc. 536-3850 Quakertown, Pa. 536-4061 


C. K. Wenhold, 25 N. Hellertown Ave. 


Quakertown 536-4103 , Moyers Shoes — 215 W. Broad St. William C. De Remer, Fountainville, Pa. 
Clean & Install Septic Tanks & Quakertown Homes and remodeling 
Cesspools We carry all family shoes 249-3073 Custom Builder 
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Not all the glamor- 
ous after-dark fashions 
have long skirts. This 
resort and_ holiday 
dream designed by 
Dorothy Arden for 
Arbe Originals has a 
green, knee-length, 
silk skirt. Topping it 
— a white cashmere 
overblouse encrusted 
with sequins and beads 
worked into a polka- 
dot design. 


How to star on a cruise 
or at resorts — and 
have a lovely dress 
waiting for warm 
Spring days in town 
The c nlouse is 
laced with leather 
stitching for a novel 
effect . . . the v-neck- 
line has a silk chiffon 
scarf. The skirt is slim 
and easy. 


This year’s cruise and 
resort look is beauti 
fully coordinated 

as in this three-piece 
suit designed by Dor- 
othy Arden for Arbe 
Originals. The boxy 
jacket and slim, easy 
skirt are shaped in 
imported on twill 
The sleeveless over- 
blouse and fashion 
touches on e jacket 
are crisp news- 
worthy in silk tweed 


The crispest, whitest 
look is a resort and 
cruise must! This 
three-part beauty of 
bright white cotton 
boucle pique has a 
sleeveless overblouse 
to match the slim skirt 
and new, longer 
jacket.. Designed by 
Dorothy Arden for 
Arbe Originals, it is 
set off with a trio of 
buttons . . . jaunty 
patch pockets. 


In Philadelphia the Arbé Collection available at Saks Fifth Ave 


Wear 
A “Prize” 
Cruise-into- 
Spring 


Fashion 


About this time of the year, everybody 
develops resort and cruise “fever”— 
particularly the feminine members of our 
population, most of whom think of 
holidays in terms of fashion. 


Some of the most exciting mid-season 
fashions are designed by Dorothy Arden 
for Arbé, a firm of all women. 
Understandably, her creations emphasize 
femininity! 


Recently, Miss Arden won an award for 
“Meritorious Design” given to her by 
the New York Fashion Designers, Inc. 

The boutique charm and individuality of 
her day-through-dark fashions make them 
appropriate for cruising, resorting or 
greeting an early Spring. 


Ate You Freshen Logos 


A Cotten for H ratrorvs Larg 


cak Onjur 
dyr h atte | 


New York Fashion Designers Certificate awarded to Dorothy Arden of Arbe 


The New School Teacher 


We he first saw her coming 
down the street he was stencil- 


ling the address on a carton of shoes 
he had just packed. Something about 
the way she walked made his heart 
leap, and he hastily carried the carton 
out onto the loading platform, where 
he busied himself long enough to 
watch her as she came abreast the 
shoe factory, passed him, raising her 
head and smiling, and went on down 
the shaded street toward the school- 
house. She was a slight, ethereal crea- 
ture, and she couldn’t have been 
more than twenty-one or twenty-two. 

So that’s the new school teacher, 
he thought. Boy! He watched her as 
she turned the corner and disappear- 
ed behind Sam Stober’s red brick 
house. She was like a fresh spring 
breeze that had quickly come and 
gone. The young man sighed and 
went back to his place at the packing 
bench. It was sometime before he 
actually got to work again. He moved 
listlessly about, feigning activity be- 
cause Mr. Myers, he knew, was al- 
ways watching him through the win- 
dow in the wall that separated the 
office from the shipping and receiving 
room. 

She’s beautiful and delicate and 
flower-like, he thought, and I'll bet 
she smells good. He walked to the 
window and looked out at the empty 
street, his eyes finally coming to rest 
on the spot where she had turned the 
corner. Poor girl, he thought, she 
doesn’t know what she’s up against. 
She looks so eager and confident — 
just out of college and her head filled 
with dreams of the glory of teaching. 
And now from this first day of school 
and on into the year that would soon 
grow into a dull routine, she would 
find nothing but stupidity and apathy. 
The kids in school didn’t want to learn; 
they were simply killing time, wait- 
ing until they were old enough to 
quit school legally and go back to 
work in the shoe factory with their 
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By Karl Stover 


parents and the rest of the seven 
hundred people of the town. 

And the parents waited as im- 
patiently as the children for that day 
of liberation. They had raised their 
children so that they might grow up 
to learn the value of a dollar and hon- 
or their parents by bringing the 
money home to them on pay day. 
Work was the only thing of impor- 
tance in life — work on weekdays 
and church on Sundays. Anything 
else was a frivolous waste of time. 
What good were things like history 
and physics? What good were Latin 
and biology and geometry? These 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen knew all 
there was to know of importance; no 
high-falutin’ stranger from outside 
their tight provincial world could tell 
them anything of value they didn’t 
already know. And English? This they 
resented most of all. To think that 
anyone would have the gall to try to 
correct their thick accents and their 
peculiar inversions of syntax! They 
spoke.to one another; they understood 
one another, as their parents and 
grandparents before them; and that 
was enough. 

The young man turned the window 
and began to pack another carton. 
He knew too well the faults of the 
town and how they affected the 
school. For three years he had gone 
to the little school where two people 
— a young man and a young woman 
as Principal and Assistant Principal, 
teaching all the classes — fought the 
losing battle against arrogant ignor- 
ance and indifference. Having seen 
enough of this, he had decided not 
to go back to school for his senior 
year. Instead he would work for a 
year, save his money, and finish his 
college preparation at Franklin and 
Marshall Academy in Lancaster. 

But now his thoughts about this 
new teacher was disturbing him. He 
knew it was just a question of time 
until they found out about her “fancy 


ideas” and her “radical ways.” Then 
the scoffing would start; people would 
stop her on the street on the pretense 
of wanting to be friendly, and they 
would make sly remarks about the 
silly nonsense she was trying to in- 
still into the minds of their children, 
and what a shame it was she couldn’t 
have got married and spent her time 
in keeping house and raising children 
of her own instead of trying to tell 
other people’s children what was right 
and wrong. They would intimate that 
it was fortunate for the town that the 
children had been brought up to see 
through the affectations of education. 
Yes, they would soon gang up on her 
as they had on so many others be- 
fore her, and she would spend many 
evenings lying across her bed, crying. 


After several heartbreaking months 
she would get used to it, go quietly 
about her business, bearing in silence 
the taunting parents and the boorish 
heckling of students. The eager light 
would go out of her eyes, and in the 
spring, if the school directors offered 
to renew her contract (they seldom 
made such an offer, because almost 
every year found them giving in to 
the town’s wishes for a new teacher 
who wasn’t so radical, one who could 
be “handled”, she would decline the 
offer, disappear into the summer va- 
cation, and the next autumn a new 
teacher would be walking down the 
street to be baptized by the cynical 
realities of the town. 


The young man had seen many 
such teachers come and go. Only the 
principal, Mr. Porter, remained. Year 
after year, trying to hold his own in 
his subdued, embittered way, he kept 
the school going and gave it what 
little character it had. The directors 
allowed him to stay because he was 
a home-town boy who had been the 


Continued to Page 39 
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Sheep 


Continued from Page 10 


to say I pushed more than enough, or 


my wife pulled more than enough, 
because that lamb, backwards though 
he was, whisked out into the open like 
a kid sliding down a waxed board. 

I haven’t quite the stomach to re- 
late the initial moments after the 
lamb was launched. Nor had I the 
stomach to observe at the time. But 
mothers will know what I mean, and 
men won’t care. 

Take my word for it, the lamb was 
soon dried off and bleating up a 


storm. Within minutes, he was joined 
by a twin who arrived unassisted. But 


like I said, the sheep must go. How 
the grateful mother ewe thanked us 
for our mid-wifery will show why, 
reason number two. That ewe sudden- 
ly decided her yearly work was done. 
She also decided she was going to be 
the mother of an only lamb. With 
two lambs rooting wildly underneath 
her for milk, her decision was not 
without its weaknesses. 

For instance, which lamb did she 
disinherit on the spot? Naturally, the 
breech lamb we’d worked so hard to 
save. 

And try as we did for the next 
three hours, we couldn’t make that 
old ewe change her mind. She stub- 
bornly nosed him away from her milk 
bar. 

By the next morning there was a 
note in the milk bottle on the back 
steps for the milkman to leave an 
extra quart of milk each week. The 
following morning, there was an 
amended note raising the ante to a 
quart a day! 

“Curly” sheep, as he was soon 
named, began his month of four-a-day 
visits to the kitchen, and like all bot- 
tle-fed young, he worked his way in- 
to the heart of the family. He won 
permanent immunity to the less pleas- 
ant eventualities most sheep face. For 
when the sheep go, Curly will stay. 
It looks like he will finish out his days 
in the fine manner of Man O’ War, 
Tom Fool, and others of his gender, 
in spite of his peculiar lack of talent 
and usefulness. 

By the time summer arrived, we 
had gained still another reason for 
letting the sheep go. I refer to the 
primitive art of shearing. At the prices 
it cost us to have the sheep sheared, 
we could have procured the best ho- 
tel barber in the land with his mani- 
curist thrown in. Besides the high 
cost of shearing (or “fleecing”, if you 
prefer), there was added inconven- 
ience. My wife had to hold each sheep 
during the shearing. I had to work on 
shearing day, it not being one of the 


recognized legal holidays, fortunately. 

Even the sheep had their trauma. It 
began after the first of the flock was 
sheared. Happy to have it over with, 
he loped to join his mates who had 
squinted at the proceedings from the 
other end of the pasture. As he went, 
he bleated a greeting. But the flock 
would have no part of him. They 
spurned him totally and moved away 
to another spot. No fools those sheep. 
They knew if it didn’t have as much 
wool as they did, it wasn’t one of 
them. Human logic, I call it. 

But finally the shearing was over, 
and the shearer, well paid, went 
home. Behind him remained a stack 
of wool bundles in the barn to re- 
mind us of the mistake we made in 
having the sheep in the first place. 

Fortunately a kind-hearted neigh- 
bor, who also raises sheep, took pity 
on us and carted the wool to market 
for us. After paying fleecing fees, I 
figured we cleared enough on our wool 
money to buy my wife a nice sweat- 
er — an orlon one that is! 

Of course, we will get a govern- 
ment subsidy on our wool. But there’s 
a catch. We don’t get our subsidy un- 
til after next year’s wool is sold. It’s 
the government’s way of condemning 
us to the sheep business for life. But 
we'll fool ’em. Even though we sell 
the sheep, we'll still have wool to sell 
next year if my wife has to unweave 
that pair of gray flannels I’ve had 
around since college. Wool the gov- 
ernment wants. Wool the govern- 
ment will get! 

Still not convinced the sheep de- 
serve to go? Wait until I tell you how 
they eat grass or rather don’t 
eat it. In fairness to the sheep and to 
my neighbors, I must confess that dur- 
ing most of the summer, the grass on 
the sheep’s side of the fence stayed 
shorter than on mine. In rebuttal I 
point out that when I cut, I cut. I 
don’t just cut some grass and not oth- 
er grass. I cut everything! The sheep, 
on the other hand, are choosy. They 
show a definite preference for fine 
grass which they eat right down to the 
roots. But not common weeds, and 
not even the mint patch which has 
now re-seeded itself so many times I 
could, single-handed, supply enough 
mint for all the juleps in Louisville on 


Derby eve. 
Well, that’s our sheep problem, but 


if you still think you'd like to raise 
sheep, send me your name, address 
and zip code and I'll send you a free 
sample of dirty wool plus an envelope 
of manure for the pansies. Who 
knows, I might even sell you a farm. 
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john h. rareshide 
new hope 862-2542 


The Topiary, Shop 
Professional Building 

Rt. 202 — Buckingham, Pa. 

Gifts, Arts and Crafts 

Imported Christmas Cards 

Candles 

Open daily, 10 - 5, Friday 10 - 9 
Carmen C., Coleman — 

Dorothea K. Krammes 


TAYLOR MOTORS 
Exclusively Saab 
SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


STM. 


Old York Road at 
) Bristol Rd. 
Hartsville, Pa. 
Elizabeth Buzby, 
Prop. 


pe Early 
American Gifts 
and 
HALLMARK CARDS 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIT 
Than 


FISHER 


World’s Foremost Hi Fidelity 


STEREO 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 
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le, 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 

“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
olhar offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


Gifts - Cards 
Decorative Crafts 
and 
Accessories 


THE 


GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
107 No. Bellevue Aye. — Langhorne 
and the new 
COUNTRY AIRS 
14 S. State — Newtown 


Tho Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT 8ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


5 W. MECHANIC ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 
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Continued from Page 12 


on top. (If it gets muddy, it’s a fail 
ure.) Drink without stirring. 

Dublin has many museums but 
does not encourage contemporary 
manners in art; and modern artists are 
not well-represented, which is a loss. 
The result is that very few artists 
make a living with canvas and brush. 
Theatre, to the contrary, is a national 
interest with almost the popularity of 
horse racing. The history of the Irish 
Theatre goes back into the recesses 
of history — but what a history. 
There was theatre in i640. At one 
time the Abbey Theatre was consid- 
ered avant-grade and suffered in pro- 
portion to its shock value. Today it 
has become a respected institution 
which has enjoyed the longest history 
in the English-speaking world. 

Success of the Abbey was achieved 
in spite of the public and the Church 
ban on such subjects as morality, re- 
ligion and Nationalism. The Gate, 
however, is the theatre that realized 
the basic ambitions of the Abbey’s 
original founders. Called decadent, 
and worse, in 1928, the Gate is now 
an articulate entity, a great theatre 
whose effort has brought to the public 
plays that the Abbey, for many rea- 
sons, could not produce. The wonder 
is that an audience was ready for the 
Gate in those days. Although beset 
regularly by dire financial crises it has 
not only managed but has contributed 
major acting and producing talents to 
world theatre. 

The Irish basic gift for words, 
ironically, has proved an asset to oth- 
er countries. No country in the world 
has so many writers who left home 
to add to the list of illustrious great: 
Shaw, Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Synge, O’Casey, O'Neill, Joyce, Beck- 
ett. It is particularly in a large city 
that certain absurdities are apparent 
immediately, such as the systematic 
denial of certain liberties. Certain 
books and other forms of literature 
must be suppressed it seems, if they 
disturb the closed mind. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that so 
many writers left home to achieve 
the freedom denied them there. 

All these facets and more make 
Dublin an exciting place. The crowds 
are not particularly chic, yet there is a 
smartness about this city. The young- 
er generation does not have the look 


of ours, and that is refreshing. The 
best possible way I can describe this 
city is to tell you it is a tuxedo, with 
the coat unbuttoned. 

Now, we're off to Wales, across the 
channel. 


Se RS ht ‘ z vadini 
For Photographic Quality 
In Advertising 


Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


Thomas Transistor Organs 
Shoninger Pianos 


Music Studios 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


Tyson MUSIC 


331 N. Main Doylestown 348-9657 
Open Friday Eve till 9 


david's 


TEE 4] 
COUNTRY - COUSINS 
STORE 2 


A 
25 w. state street doylestown | 
348-5526 T 


phone 


infont 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
See Our New Enlarged Addition 


Psa, 
D ere 
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the YARD Continued from Page 15 


Number Three — R. GRABOW 
ANTIQUES. Robert Grabow’s own 
shop houses the furniture and objets 
d’art he has collected over the years 
in various European countries, as 
well as some unusual examples of 
early Americana. 


Number Four — THE SOUP TU- 
REEN, operated by Robert’s parents, 
the Walter Grabows, is patterned af- 
ter the successful Soup Bar at New 
York’s Lord & Taylor, and in a 
charming setting serves each day ex- 
cept Sunday and Monday delicious 
home-made soups and pies. The Soup 
Tureen is being enlarged, and by 
Spring there will be service in the 
patio. 


Number Five—This shop, officially 
called NUMBER FIVE and owned 
by Dick Swezy and Hal Helsel, has 
both early American antiques and un- 
usually attractive arrangements of 
dried flowers. For the Christmas sea- 
son, the shop is offering a wide as- 
sortment of hand-made arrangements 
of greens, pine cones, and flowers; as 
well as small gift items. 


Number Six — THE LION is a 
gallery and boutique featuring dis- 
tinctive lamps, framed prints and 
paintings, decorative accessories, wall 
arrangements, and objets d’art. In a 
two-story setting reminiscent of a 
sophisticated provincial house in 
France or Italy, THE LION is owned 
by Maurice Brockway and Emmett 
Davis. 


Number Seven — Ronald Ellis’ 
shop, the newest addition to THE 
YARD, offers modern furniture and 
interiors. Somewhat of an innovation 
in this area, the idea of modern fur- 
niture is evidence of Mr. Grabow’s 
desire to have a sophisticated group 
of shops catering to many and varied 
tastes. 

Already THE YARD has attracted 
visitors from many parts of the coun- 
try, and the individual shop owners 
report having sold to customers from 
California, Michigan, and Florida, as 
well as to those from the Philadel- 
phia-New York area. “The Fitz- 
geralds’” on WOR have mentioned 
THE YARD frequently, and items in 
various New York columns have also 
helped make the center well-known 
despite its relative newness. Mr. Gra- 
bow says that THE YARD is an- 
ticipating a particularly busy Christ- 
mas season, and that each shop is 
concentrating on items that will be 
suitable and desirable for holiday gifts. 
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The Dodge 880 is the most elegant automobile ever fashioned by Dodge, 
with Big Room, Big Ride, Big Luxury, Big Power . . . Big in everything 
but price. 


|. M. JARRETT oro york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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\ = D pe NY Finest Care 
Å. Taro 
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\ om Su - Located on Geoffrey Road 
4 ‘4 qen Point Pleasant, Penna. 
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FURS - FOR THE WARMEST GIFT OF ALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


Rotel. 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


Be Weather Wise == BRINKERIZE! 
Atlantic gives you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 


Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 

Cost. 

Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


BRINKER’S 


(Formerly Gwinner’s) 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


Winter is just 
around the corner 
Brinkerize! 
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A LOOK OVER 
UPPER BUCKS 


Harold J. Myers, President 
Upper Bucks Chamber of Commerce 


uakertown, the heart of the 

North Penn country stands on 
part of a tract of 1000 acres located 
in Penn’s great Manor of Richland 
and patented in 1728 to Morris Mor- 
ris, an English Quaker. Most of the 
original owners of this property were 
English and Welsh Friends and the 
first Meeting House was built in 1730 
on the site of the present meeting. 
Twenty years later, about 1750, there 
came an influx of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans seeking religious freedom who 
were welcomed by the Quakers and 
settled down in this area originally 
called “the great swamp.” 

A newspaper article of some fifty 
years ago contains this delightful de- 
scription of Quakertown and its 
people. “The phlegmatic Teuton and 
the imperturbable Quaker have lived 
side by side, generation after genera- 
tion for nearly 200 years, without a 
difference to disturb the serenity, mu- 
tual kindness and forebearance which 
have marked their intercourse. 

There is a wealth of unwritten his- 
tory in the shape of traditions. The 
place has long been known for the 
longevity of its people, centenarians 
and nonagenarians being more com- 
mon than elsewhere. These old people 
are fond of telling what they know. 
Their simple habits and freedom from 
exhausting excitements that beset the 
denizens of cities, prolong life and 
keep memory and other faculties in 
their normal condition even in old 
age.” 
wt commentary probably as true to- 
day as it was half a century ago. Up- 
per Bucks is rich in tradition and 
there is a serenity about the people 
and countryside peculiarly its own. 
The people of Upper Bucks are pro- 
gressive and forward looking but they 
seem to move ahead without the 
devastating pressures that have be- 
come inherent in our lives today. 
These are a deeply religious people, 
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firm in their beliefs with a fine respect 
for the economics of living. No won- 
der that reporter was so impressed by 
their serenity and longevity. 

Another commentary on the temp- 
er of this area comes from a very 
early Meeting House Record Book. 
“Here at Great Swamp was organized 
the first society ever gathered for 
maintaining friendly relations with 
the aboriginal inhabitants. It was 
called ‘Ye Friendly Association For 
Regaining and Preserving, Peace 
with Ye Indians.’ All though the 
bloody and devastating wars with 
the infuriated redman, lasting for 
years, there was no clash between 
them and the followers of William 
Penn at Richland.” Samuel Foulke 
was Treasurer and Guiding Spirit for 
the Association which it is recorded 
“lasted until the peace of 1759 and ac- 
complished good work for humanity.” 

Quakertown and the surrounding 
settlements grew slowly over the years 
and the names of some of the original 
families such as that of Morris Mor- 
ris have disappeared from the vicinity 
although many are still represented in 
place names and local families. 

In 1832 Quakertown contained a 
total of 40 houses, according to early 
records, but in 1854 it was organized 
and became a borough. In 1865 it 
was announced that the principal of 
the school had received a much 
needed assistant and a census taken 
not too many years later established 
the population at 2,200. By the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century the 
town could boast a weekly newspaper, 
printed partly in German, partly in 
English. The town continued to grow 
and with the opening of the railroad 
it took a sudden spurt, industry de- 
veloped such as the Quakertown 
Stove Company and many people, 
young and old made “Penny cigars” 
at home or on the job for the ten 
factories in town at the end of the 
century. Publishing flourished with a 
popular Encyclopedia, “Chambers In- 
formation For The people” and Dr. 
Buchan’s “Family Physician” listed as 
popular Quakertown publications. 
Proof readers of that day were no 
more infallible than now. In the 
Guide Book published by The Frank- 
lin Press, Union and East Broad 
Street, Quakertown, the school board 
for 1892 is printed Schcol Board. 
Some poor printer’s devil probably 
got “what for” for that goof. 

The growth of Bucks County as a 
whole and the changing economy of 
the twentieth century indicated the 
need for a central organization to rep- 
resent the businessmen of upper 
Bucks County and plan for its in- 
dustrial growth. On November 15th, 


1927, the Quakertown Chamber of 
Commerce was formed with Joseph 
S. Neidig as President. In 1954, the 
name was changed to the Quakertown 
Upper Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 
then later it became the Upper 
Bucks County Chamber of Com- 
merce with three separate divisions, 
enabling each one to be more easily 
represented since the problems of one 
area are not necessarily the problems 
of another. This division also assured 
the local areas of more personal con- 
tact with their representatives in the 
chamber. A seal for the new chamber 
was designed by Arthur Gefnert and 
was first used on folders put out by 
them in September 1958. 

The three divisions, which cover a 
wide géographical area are Deep Run, 
Delaware Valley, and Quakertown. 
Each one receives a portion of the 
dues collected by the Upper Bucks 
Chamber to carry on work in their 
own area. But with unity as their 
watchword, all three sections, are 
working together to accomplish a 
number of projects designed to benefit 
the area as a whole. One of these, the 
Upper Bucks County Airport, located 
on the outskirts of Quakertown, was 
originally backed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The airport now will have 
improved facilities and enlarged to 
60 acres, is designed primarily for the 
use of small planes operated for and 
by industry in Bucks County. 

The Upper Bucks County Guide, 
the first issue of which appeared in 
1961, is now a regular publication 
and a valuable index of businesses. 
The chamber also puts out a monthly 
newsletter about current activities and 
interests of the three divisions, and in 
addition has bought and set up anti- 
litter and welcome signs at strategic 
points through Upper Bucks. 

Two years ago they set up three 
scholarships of $100 each to college 
students from Quakertown, Palisades 
and Pennridge High Schools. These 
scholarships are applied to the second 
semester and are sent directly to the 
college. There are many other proj- 
ects under way too, such as a survey 
of building space available for pos- 
sible new industry and participation 
in county activities designed to bring 
Upper Bucks communities more into 
the limelight. The present officers are 
Harold Myers, President, Woodrow 
Wehrung, Vice-President, Mrs. Helen 
Nast, Executive Secretary and Robert 
Kline, Treasurer. 

The executive board and the mem- 
bers of this Upper Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce would like to remind you 
that in looking over Bucks County for 
a place to shop, live, work or relax, 
Don't overlook Upper Bucks! 
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Kerry Scott Manor’s 
Town & Country Kennel 
Grooming By Gordon, All Breeds 
Kerry Blue Terrier puppies 
by Ch. Rollicking Marauder! 
852 Easton Rd. Tel. Di 3-1752 
Warminster, Pa. 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 


HEALTH CLUB 
366 N. Main Street 
DOYLESTOWN PHONE 348-8419 
Personal Supervision 
Reducing - Gaining - Relaxation 
Steam - Sun - Massage - Contour- 
ing & Body Building Equipment 
AIR CONDITIONED 
WOMEN — 
Mon. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
MEN:— 
Mon. thru Fri. 2:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 


Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi-Color 
$59 12x18 $225 


6’ round .. 40 
9’ round .. 85 
12’ round .. 150 


12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(14 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI, 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, %2 Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


may 


“What to Wear Everywhere” 


Jewelry and Bags 
Sweaters - Suits - Skirts 
(Casual wear) 

Juniors - Misses and Half-Sizes 

N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3900 
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A Birthday Of His Own 


Continued from Page 9 


When the children were as quiet as 
they could manage, she began: “Once 
upon a time, long ago, there lived a 
huntsman who turned himself into a 
legend by his everlasting bragging. 
He didn’t mean to do it, of course. If 
he had known what was in store for 
him, he might have contented him- 
self with bragging only now and then, 
like other men. But Heinrich Zeller, 
the huntsman, could not guess his 
fate for all his claims of being smart- 
er than any in the neighborhood and 
beyond. And so, one day he brought 
about his own undoing, by bragging 
once too often about everything of 
his being the best, the biggest, the 
strongest and the fastest. 

“His hunting horse and his pack of 
hounds were in all truth fleet enough 
to earn such a sum of money for 
those days that he was able to buy 
a silver hunting horn. Silver, mind 
you, when the others of his calling 
had to make do with horns of baser 
metals. His fellow huntsmen longed 
to humble him. But in every chal- 
lenge to a race, Heinrich Zeller on his 
big black hunter soon out-distanced 
them. How he'd laugh and pat his 
own back for being the best rider in 
the whole wide world. 

“And then came the day I men- 
tioned, when he went too far. ‘My 
horse and my hounds and I could ride 
from here to the sea and back again 
in five days!’ he boasted. ‘Deny it, 
if you can.’ 

“* Deny it, we do!’ cried one. 
‘Prove it, you braggart, prove it!’ And 
the others echoed him. 

“Heinrich Zeller was taken aback. 
He stared at their angry faces. ‘Now!’ 
they shouted as one. He could see no 
way out of it. Slowly he mounted his 
horse and settled his tall peaked hat 
more firmly on his head. ‘Very well, 
my friends, who are not friends,’ he 
said. ‘To the sea and back in five 
days — or I'll ride through eternity!’ 

“He blew a blast on his silver 
horn, and off he went, his long cloak 
whipping out behind him. The thun- 
der of his horse’s gallop, and the bay- 
ing of his hounds and the weird 
music of his horn finally faded away. 
He never returned. Did he meet some- 
one or some thing some where along 
the way he could not out-run? No 
one ever knew. He’s riding still, as he 
vowed he would. Forever. They call 
him ‘the Eternal Huntsman’ — and 
*tis often said that only those who...” 

Little Peter, who had been fighting 
a losing battle to keep his eyes open, 
suddenly sat up on his pallet. “Listen!” 


he whispered. The others started. 
“Listen!” 

Chris jumped up and reached for 
his rifle where it rested across its pegs 
on the wall. The Widow Bachman 
rose uncertainly from her stool. Was 
a wolf prowling around the cabin? A 
drunken farm hand, perhaps, seeking 
shelter from the cold? 


“The thunder,’ Peter whispered 
again, urgently. 
Chris glared at him. “Thunder, 


you ninny, in December?” 

Peter paid no attention. He was in 
the middle of the room now, his rapt 
face turned upward to the rafters. 
“The thunder of the hoofbeats of 
Heinrich’s big black horse. Don’t you 
hear them? They’re coming closer and 
closer. Now the hounds are crying. 
They sound so sad.” Betty rushed to 
the door, but her mother barred the 
way. “Wait,” she said. 

“Oh, can’t you hear them?” Peter 
begged. “They’re right over the roof 
now. And there — Heinrich is blow- 
ing his silver horn!” He danced up 
and down with delight. “It makes 
beautiful music. Ahh, they’re going 
away — far away. I wish they’d come 
down and visit us. They must be 
very tired.” 

The Widow Bachman, whose face 
had shown fear, then amazement, 
suddenly smiled. She took the little 
boy in her arms and hugged him. 
“Why, Peter, today is your birthday! 
Your very own birthday. For as the 
story ends, ‘Only those who were born 
on Christmas Eve can hear the Eter- 
nal Huntsman?” A 


Lambertville House Exhibits 


Throughout the month of Decem- 
ber, 1963, oils by William H. Lukens 
of Philadelphia will hang in the 7812 
Room and oils by Harry A. Morris of 
Trenton, New Jersey, will hang in 
the Candlelight Lounge of the Lam- 
bertville House on Route 202 — 
(Bridge Street) in Lambertville, New 
Jersey. 

During the month of January, 1964, 
Lambertville House will show the New 
Jersey Tercentenary Exhibit: water- 
colors of “Hunterdon County’s His- 
toric Houses” by Manola Cole of 
Pittstown, New Jersey, and oils by 
Dorothy Cole of Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

The exhibition is open daily from 
8 a.m. to 2 a.m., Sundays, 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Catalogs of monthly art ex- 
hibitions are available at the gallery, 
or they can be mailed on request. 
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TAUNT Him 


HAUNT Him 
with 


Odelisque 


NETTIE ROSENSTEIN'S famous Perfume from France 


©o ®© HEATHERDALE 
? COLLIES 
Pr rA 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 


Puppies 


Stud Service 


Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club, 
Collie Club of America and 


Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


The New Delaware 


Book Shop 


49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 
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Recently, Anne Harding starred in a 
TV show on Channel 3’s “The Elev- 
enth Hour.” She played the part of a 
widowed grandmother whom a “kind” 
but rejecting society had unwittingly 
led to an unnecessary senility. Her 
alternative to social equality and a 
useful life in a world where the young 
left no possible place for her was a 
“Home.” Although segments of the 
story included glances at several 
“Homes” that were acceptable and 
even rather attractive, Miss Harding's 
hopelessness of any of these as a pos- 
sible solution to her life, and the gen- 
eral stigma attached to such homes, 
colored the program. One was left 
with the feeling of the inevitability of 
age, and, as it approached, the slow 
sifting away of productivity, vitality 
and any reason for being. 


A Matter 
of 
Care 


When I walked into Sid Simon’s 
Garden Court Nursing Home at 400 
South Main Street in Doylestown, Pa., 
I found myself in a spacious, sunny 
room that excluded any feeling of the 
institutional. Mrs. Simon and the 
decorator were placing end table 
lamps, for effective color. On one 
side of the room, an elegantly pro- 
portioned sofa and a group of easy 
chairs upholstered in yellow nauga- 
hide added to the general feeling of 
warmth and sunniness while another 
cluster of comfortable furniture, on 
the far side of the room, upholstered 
in a sympathetic blue, toned down the 
yellow to establish a harmony that pre- 
vented any brashness of color. A re- 
production of a Canaletto, a Vene- 
tian scene, hanging above the couch, 
mellowed the setting still more. I 

Mr. Simon, who for many years 
was an accountant for several nursing 
homes, does not simply say that he 
wants to remove them from the back 
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Security in 
your future 
with 

Motel - Hotel 
Training 


Dept. BCL 
Eastern Career 
Schools Inc. 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


Hotels and Motels 
Use our Graduates 
for job vacancies 
Contact 


ECS 
Eastern Career 
Schools Inc. 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


WONDERFUL f 

WEEKEND AT | 

WASHINGTON’S 
NEWEST! 


RSI rae 


Finest downtown location 
adjacent-to"“ Embassy Row”, 
and all points of interest. 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 
x Just $7.00 per person per 
day for an oversized room 

with dial control air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a “Barette” and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 


14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children’s Breakfast, $1) 


FREE INDOOR 
PARKING 
IN THE HOTEL 


FREE USE OF 
SWIMMING POOL 


In New York Call Circle 5-1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R. WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 
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woods or erase their mythical stigma. 
He knows whereof he speaks, and he 
has acted on his beliefs. The patient- 
handling equipment, examples of the 
consideration put forth in the area of 
physical comfort, include many new 
concepts in equipment. The Hover- 
Lifter takes a person from floor to 
bed level and, at the same time, needs 
only one nurse to work it. All of the 
walls have attached, waist-high bars 
for easier walking. For patients 
who cannot maneuver, one tub in 
each of these rooms is made with a 
molded plastic swivel chair bolted to 
its interior base. The patient’s weight 
takes him into the tub; and when the 
bath is finished, turned-on faucets lift 
the chair to the top of the tub. Every 
toilet room and bath has a nurses’ 
call system. 

The bedrooms are as attractive as 
the lounges. They include twin or 
double beds with hospital springs, 
glazed cotton spreads, a cantilevered 
vanity with a marble-formica top sur- 
face, two night tables and a bedlight. 
In each case, room colors have been 
coordinated. Every room is air-con- 
ditioned, as are the lounges. The halls 
are well-lighted with blue and yellow 
fluorescents, giving the corridor a 
bright, daylight illumination. The 
floors of beige vinyl tile are relieved 
by the contrast of cobalt blue door- 
ways. 

Rooms for the Intensive Care Sec- 
tions adjoin the four nurses’ stations. 
All in all, tremendous space has been 
devoted to uses other than housing 
patients. 

The Garden Court Nursing Home 
has been open since September 29, 
and, even at this date, one of its pa- 
tients has benefited from its attitude 
and equipment. A completely para- 
lyzed man, with the encouragement of 
physical therapy, an enlightened staff, 
and his own self-elevation to the status 
of a happy human being, is now able 
to feed himself and is beginning to 
walk. That is, indeed, the ideal of 
Garden Court: that a man who can 
achieve the dignity of age continue to 
walk as he did in youth, into a serene 
life, with his head held high. 


Fine Art Cards 


The best art work in the coun- 
try, printed by  handpress. 
Every card from the original, 
suitable for framing. Best art 
work you ever saw at low 
prices. 4 cards $1. 


THEODORE CUNO 
7535 Lawndale Ave., Philadelphia 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9.30 TO 5.30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Oldwick 


Flemington 


— 


gone Bieag 
Sam 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


Beau Cheval Kennels 
Saint Bernard Puppies 
German Shepherd Puppies 

Stud Service 
Park Ave., 
Wycomb, Penna. 
PA 598-7229 
(Off int. 413-232 
Wrightstown) 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1962 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete, They enable you to eam money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 12047 Cohoes, N, Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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World’s finest automatic gas lighters 
Refill loads in séconds 

Bentley Lighter Corporation 

1 W. 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


The Gift She Wants Most of All 

The Zeigler Facial Exerciser 

A Lifetime Treasure Chest of 
Beautycare 

The Cosmetic Box that never needs 
refilling 

DI 3-6184 and 348-2114 


Pie Dart makes the perfect gift for 
perfect piecrust. $3 + 5% tax in Pa. 
Write Manners Hammerstein, 

Sky Island, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
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Ski Clothes For Xmas 
The Village Barn—Fulong, Pa. 
Holiday Hours 10 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
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For The Executive 

Who Has Everything 

Reed & Barton Sterling-Slate Desk Set 
Howards Jewelry Store, 35 E; State 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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Fine clothing & Accessories — 

Men & Boys 

Complete Line Of Family Footwear 
Savidge Brothers — 25 S. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. — WOrth 8-3321 


a small 

deposit 

reserves 
your choice 
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DIAMOND RINGS 


Beloved by Brides for over 100 years 
WESTERN STAR SET 

Engagement Ring $275.00 
Bride's Circlet $ 20.00 
Rings enlarged to show detail 

Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds 

Roger W. Kraut 

29-31 West State 348-4884 


The Perfect Gift 

For Fashion Occasions 

Town and Travel -— Country Casual 
The Towne Shop, State St., Newtown 
Shopping Center, Southampton, Pa. 
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The Wonderful World 
Of Winnie The Pooh 
In Cuddly Toys To love — 


Camping Equipment — $2.98 to 9.98 

Tents from $6.95 up Distinctive Accessories For Small Fry, Teenagers, 
Complete line of sporting goods For a Cheery Hearth College Dorms 

Dave’s Sporting Goods 766 — 8000 Fireplace Equipment Foster’s Toy & Cycle Shop — 
4 Mi. N. of Doylestown on Rt. 611 Shive’s Main & State Sts. Doylestown Doylestown 


A Christmas she’ll never forget A 
gift you'll never regret. The Stauffer 
“Magic” Couch for a glamorous, 


youthful way to a beautiful figure. 


STAUFFER 
The World’s Finest Champagne 
Shown above in a bottle of Dom Perignon Reducing Studio 
Moet & Chandon’s permium label a 
DI 3-6184 348-2114 


product of Schiefflelin and Company 


Doylestown Hobby Shop — 
Visit Our Brand New Yule Shop 


Lamps by Stiffel, gifts, glassware, 


bar accessories and an assortment of All types of decorative r 
. k fash 
27 W. Mechanic St., items for Christmas — Hario aAA, Pa. 
imports at Ember’glo, Use Court St. Entrance Sportswear, Dresses and Accessories 
New Hope, Pa. Phone 862-2929 63 W. State St., Doylestown 348-5824 536-7253 
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Driving Across Bucks 


4) i (AE 
Joining in the Colonial Yardley 
Christmas Celebration, one of the 
town’s well-known business plans a 
special surprise. At a preview, early 
in November, William Breece, costum- 
ed as a colonial governor accom- 
panied by his lady, announced a Co- 
lonial Christmas Flower Show to be 
held Saturday, November 30th and 
Sunday, December Ist, from 9 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. Camera fans are invited to 
take pictures of the assembled group 
in colonial costumes at 175 South 
Main Street, Yardley at 2 P.M. No- 
vember 30th when all the personnel 
will be assembled in costume. May 
we mention again Bucks County Life’s 
Camera Contest with its terrific list of 
prizes. This could provide some in- 
teresting material for the contest 
ne does not close until December 
st! 
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Ski Enthusiasts in Bucks County are 
watching the skies anxiously for the 
first hint of winter snows. Those who 
enjoyed the facilities at Piper Hill 
Ski Run just outside of Doylestown 
on 611, last year will be delighted to 
know that they can enjoy the luxury 
of a new 1800 foot run and can ski 
at night when most veteran skiers 
claim the crust is best. Mr. Ryan, the 
new manager, suggests relaxing after 
skiing with your favorite cocktail by 
the roaring fireplace in their cosy 
chalet! 


The Board of Governors of The 
Colonial Yardley Association assist 
in the erection of a sign marking 
“Slate Hill Cemetery” on Yardley 
Road, Yardley, Pa., the oldest ceme- 
tery in Bucks County. Present, left 
to right, kneeling; Mrs. Lynn Jam- 
mer, Mrs. John Shea and Master 
Jammer. Standing; William Brecco, 
Arthur Bennett, Mr. Price, William 
A. Smith, Louis C. Leedom, Marshall 
Hay and Dr. Stanely Herbert. 
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We heard recently that the Village 
Kitchen on West Oakland Avenue in 
Doylestown has changed hands (it 
used to be Marge’s) and is now being 
run by the new owners, John and 
Helen Pearson who have been in the 
restaurant, club and hotel field since 
1937. The Pearsons have put in new 
lighting and refurnished the entire in- 
terior and are presenting excellent 
home-style cooking at very, very 
moderate prices. Another innovation, 
is that it is open every day including 
Sunday until 8 P.M. 

Mr. Pearson has a long list of 
credits in the restaurant field includ- 
ing management of such famous spots 
as the Town House, Wykagyl Coun- 
try Club in New Rochelle, The 
Doylestown Country Club, The 
Cricket Club of Philadelphia and the 
Madison Restaurant at Columbia 
Broadcasting System in New York 
City. 


Bucks Co. Traveler 
Continued from Page 3 


a merry tune for the benefit of the 
neighbors who had gathered to wish 
us Godspeed. The send-off was al- 
ways gala, with rattling chains, rum- 
bling wheels and everyone in a happy 
mood. Even the horses caught the 
tone and pranced as if on parade. 

Those were the days when long 
drives led from the road to the man- 
sions. As we turned into the entrance, 
the horn signalled our approach. We 
were welcomed noisily at the front 
door by owners and domestics and, 
in many cases, took on more presents 
to be delivered en route, as well as 
exchanging what we had. Some of 
the game was also deposited. 

At last, when the tour was com- 
pleted, we returned home, sounding 
a final, triumphant blast of the horn 
at the stable door. Then, while the 
grooms bedded down the horses, we— 
coachmen and passengers — filled 
with fresh air, gathered around the 
blazing fire in the billiard room and 
drank a toast to other Christmas 
Eves to come. 

—Marion Rivinus 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 
Office Machines 

Free Repair Estimates on Your 

Typewriters, Adding Machines 

and Calculators 

Free Pick-Up and Delivery 

Sales — Service — Rentals 


42 West Street 
or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Court. 


private 


has a 

available. 
chure on the many other 
facilities offered by Garden 


GARDEN COURT 


NURSING HOME INC. 
A new concept in nursing home — patient 
environment... 
home with all the facilities necessary to main- 
tain maximum comfort for the residents. The 
fifty four bedroom units are designed for either 
single or double occupancy. Each room has 
sanitary facilities, air conditioning, 
ample closet space. A fully equipped therapy 
department, comfortable, spacious lounge areas, 
beautiful grounds for outdoor relaxation. In 
addition ,to luxurious accommodations and 
gracious personalized care, 
Garden Court is Blue Cross 
approved, has 24-hour Reg- 
istered Nursing Care and 
physician always 


A luxurious new nursing 


Write for bro- 


GARDEN COURT NURSING HOME, INC. 


S. Main St., So. of Hart Ave, Doylestown, Pa. 
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What’s In A Name 


Continued from Page 16 ; 


At the time I had a close friend 
whose name was Joan. The fact that 
the Joan of my story bore no re- 
semblance to her would not have been 
easy to prove. Only an author who 
is also a hermit has much chance of 
proving his characters bear no re- 
semblance to his friends of the same 
or a similar name, bend over back 
wards as he may to disguise his mod- 
els. 

One way out, of course, is to choose 
very uncommon names. But even 
this path has its pitfalls. Is it reason- 
able to assume, for example, that 
feminine hearts from coast to coast 
would have responded with the same 
ardor to the dashing Mr. Butler if 
his first name had been Algernon in- 
stead of Rhett? Hardly. Yet what 
more suitable name for one of Oscar 
Wilde’s stylized, dandified young men? 

Fashions in literary names come 
and go too, and very few modern au- 
thors have the temerity to copy those 
of an earlier day and incorporate 
their characters’ basic traits in their 
last names. This makes the choice of 
a name for a villainous or unsympa- 
thetic character all the more difficult, 
of course, but perhaps ar author’s 
most frustrating problem is a tend- 
ency on the part of his readers to as- 
sociate the right names and epithets 
with the wrong characters. Say 
“Frankenstein” and you conjure up a 
vision of a Karloff monster rather 
than the deluded scientist who fabri- 
cated him. Mention “The Ugly Amer- 
ican” in a crowded room and count 
on one hand the number of people 
who read the book and still remem- 
ber the title refers to one of the good 
guys. 

Foreign names present even thorni- 
er problems and authors, unlike par- 
ents, cannot afford to Anglicize them. 
If the reader grants William Saroyan 
the right to give his Armenian char- 
acters Armenian names, Mr. Saroyan 
must be prepared to grant his non- 
Armenian public the right to mispro- 
nounce them in reading and to for- 
get them almost instantly, regardless 
of how much care went into their 
choosing. 

All things considered, the wonder 
is that the human race hasn’t long 
since abandoned names in favor of 
orderly, unemotional numbers. 

But since it hasn’t, let us return to 
Juliet’s naive question and parry her 
argument with a question of our own: 
A rose by any other name might 
smell as sweet, but how many of 
Burpee’s customers would buy it? 
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CEAO MILE fáilte 


It’s the Irish way of saying 
Welcome 
Aboard 


VÍS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 


348-4700 


Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 


“YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


NOEL 
A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- POC METII 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic Photographic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction; reir Illustrator 
i taf. May th h September. p 
ig aa Box 3129 Grand Central Station, Studio 
New York 17. 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


© VISTA "63 


444 North Old York Rd., Hatboro 
OS 5-1186 


Program Chairmen: 


The answer 
to your problem 
is right here... 


PROGRAMS 


for your... 


mcommunity F- 


club ae 
@church wt 


m school 


OF WIDE INTEREST 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


At all our Business Offices 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA z% 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


THE NEW CATALOG OF FREE FILMS 
AND LECTURES ON TIMELY TOPICS 


AVAILABLE NOW 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Sevenoaks Farm 
New Galena Rd. — Chalfont, Pa. 


822-0879 
A little country shop in a unique New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 
setting — Unusual Christmas goodies 
— candy — art — lampshades. CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 


Christmas plants and greens. 


FRESH EGGS — CHICKENS — 
TURKEYS 


TAKE RT. 152 TO CHALFONT 
WATER TOWER — TURN WEST — 
GO % MILE. 


AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Established A S 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 1907 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 


Earle Sinkler E Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


LION 


YARD 


IN THE 


RT. 202 & STREET RD. . LAHASKA, PA. 


Galerie Et Boutique 
DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES e HANDSOME WALL 


ARRANGEMENTS e UNUSUAL LAMPS 
AND OBJECTS D’ART 


MAURICE BROCKWAY 
AREA CODE 215 


IPER 
Mb LU” 


Piper Hill Ski Run offers a new 1800 ft. challenging run; latest 
sno-making equipment to assure snow throughout the season; 
modern lighting to enjoy the exhilaration of nite-skiing; 3 tow 
ropes; a certified instructor available at all times; ski equip- 
ment rentals as well as special weekday rates (day or nite) for 
groups of 12 or more with reservations. 
Enjoy Group & Folk Singing Weekends — 

Bring your instrument! 


8 Miles North of Doylestown on Route 611 


EMMETT DAVIS 
TEL.: 794-7037 


Phone 766-8972 


Relax With Your Favorite Cocktail By the Fireplace 
In Our Heated Chalet! 
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Christmas 


Continued from Page 17 


front steps and pounded on the door. 


Grandpa Eitzen, already harassed by 
the many problems besetting a pa- 
triarch when his clan is gathered 
around him, answered distractedly. To 
the happy cries of “Who is it?” he 
replied precisely, “Some darned fool 
dressed up like Santa Claus.” 

We stop at our friends the Haags 
on the way home from Eitzen’s every 
year. We are tired, rest a moment, 
and go refreshed. It’s a very nice 
pause. But THAT year, Moira, our 
older daughter, was beyond the point 
of tact. She pointed out to her father 
that Haag’s train platform was beau- 
tifully landscaped, and had actual 
replicas of real churches, and made 
some other people’s platforms look 
positively icky. 

While her father was pointing out 
in retaliation that Mr. Haag is an 
architect, and had a great deal of 
help from his children, Una vomited 
the root beer Gary had given her all 
over the living room sofa. We went 
home. 

Once the children were in bed, 
we settled down with our next door 
neighbors for the last minute night 
cap which has become a tradition over 
the years. We sat quietly with our 
drinks and coffee at three A.M.. 
watching the Siamese cats trying to 
knock tinsel .and balls off the tree, 
which excited our dog to the point 
where he was almost successful in 
knocking over the tree itself. We ob- 
served and commented with detach- 
ment born of exhaustion. 

Then, when Rob and I finally. 
climbed into bed at four-thirty, I sud- 
denly remembered the puppet stage 
which had arrived unassembled weeks 
before, and had been carefully hid 
den away, and just as carefully for- 
gotten. Five A.M. found us inserting 
Slot A into Slit B and searching 
blearily for Tab H. 

Of course six A.M. found us back 
in the game room, numbly taking 
movies of our cherubs excitedly mak- 
ing everything worth while. We 
sipped coffee in a haze of weary con- 
tentment, and watched the cats rip 
the litter of gift wrap to shreds. 

Possibly the rest of the day might 
have been calmer and more relaxed 
if I hadn’t put on my glasses and 
gazed fondly at my daughters (in 
focus, for a change). However, I ra- 
tionalized to Robert as we tucked our 
spotted but happy little progeny in- 
to bed very early that Christmas 
night, there are worse things children 
can get for Christmas than chicken- 
pox. 


The New School Teacher 


Continued from Page 26 


star ot the local baseball team in the 
years they were winning the county 
championship, and because he 
with the helping of an ailing mother 
whom he supported — was the guid- 
ing light of the Evangelical Church. 
Then, too, he was constantly receiving 
better offers from schools in larger 
towns. These offers he refused be- 
cause of his mother, but the fact that 
he had been approached strengthen- 
ed his prestige and assured his hold 
on the school board. 

Mr. Porter stayed, but his young 
assistants came and went with a sea- 
sonal regularity, despite the help and 
the sympathy he had always been 
willing to give them. And now there 
was this new one, and one could see 
at a glance that she was more vision- 
ary than the others. The young man 
was sure that she was going to be hurt 
more deeply. 

Perhaps he had been too rash in 
not going back to school this autumn. 
This new teacher would need friend- 
ship and encouragement. She would 
need someone to pay attention to her 
in class, appreciate her idealism, and 
respond to her delineation of the 
beauties of poetry and history and 
mathematics. She would need some- 
one to offset the diimkoph (dumb- 
head) rowdies, remembered the 
young lady teachers who had come 
before her, and the many pleasant 
hours he had spent in conversations 
after school, the walks home through 
the town afterward, and all the nasty 
talk. This new one would be worth 
his putting up with all that malicious 
gossip again. Let them call him a 
“teacher’s pet,” and say that he was 
“in love with the pretty new school 
teacher,” as they had the year before 
and the year before that. That look 
in her eye was worth trying to save. 
It would be good to go back to school 
with her around. They would ex- 
change books and ideas, and she 
would have him down to her board- 
ing-house at night for tea, and they 
would listen to records, and talk about 
the good, the true and the beautiful. 

The young man began to work with 
a new energy, humming as he worked. 
From time to time he turned to look 
at the clock on the wall behind Mr. 
Myers’ desk. Soon it would be time 
for lunch and he could drop by the 
schoolhouse and pick up the books 
and things he would need when he 
started back to school in the morn- 
ing. But before then he would have 
to get up enough courage to tell Mr. 
Myers he was quitting. 


NORTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP 
Beautifully restored, old, Bucks County 
stone home on 13 landscaped acres. Fire 
places in spacious living room, dining 
room & den; large country kitchen, 4 
bedrooms, 2 full baths, 3rd floor stor- 
age, full basement. Smoke-house, well- 
house, large barn with box stalls, 
stanchions, excellent condition. A pic- 
turesque 13 acre side lawn, completely 
ringed by mature trees, pine, walnut, 
maple, oak and holly for complete pri- 
vacy. 5 acre fenced pasture. Reduced to 
$57,500.00 


bid dis ee 


255 South State Street 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Representing Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Harker C. Idell 
Vice President 


Bucks County Offices 


131 S. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - OUR 97TH YEAR 


HOME UNITY 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 
EL 7-7400 


0/0 


Current 

Dividend 

Payable 
Semi-Annyally 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... 


UNUSUAL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Fifteen and a half secluded acres with 
2500 foot frontage on Delaware River, 
convenient to Philadelphia and New 
York, with gracious trees and landscaped 
grounds. Has a huge living room with 
fireplace, open beams, dining room, 
modern kitchen, den, master bedroom 
suite with bath and enclosed patio, 2 
other baths and bedroom. Second floor 
has huge recreation room with fireplace, 
4 balcony bedrooms, 2 baths, balcony. 
Storage above. 60 foot swimming pool, 
bath houses, picnic pavillion as well as 
many built-ins and other beautiful fea- 
tures. Brochure on Request. $85,000.00 


Joseph Barness 


Route 611. Warrington, Penna.: 


*. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
. 3 Other Phila. Offices 


and Son 


8 miles north of Willow Grove 


DI 3-0700 
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LEROY N. CASSEL 


Established 1925 
REALTOR 


Specializing in 
FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 
536-6930 
608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 


Save By Mail 


Latest Dividend 4% 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


Came: : nae 

CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY 
JUST YOUR STYLE? 

Surprise your family this year with plans 
for a lovely new home like this one — in 
Tower Hill — Central Bucks most select 
residential area. Custom built for you by 


A. C. Ellman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 
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Dragon’s Teeth 
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run, after a frozen-faced chef with 
the correct starched hat and’ manners, 
told me that he would “inform the 
Moddom.” 

The “Moddom” promptly popped 
out a side door. She was a small, 
sleek, red-haired woman, as gay as a 
red squirrel. I half expected her to 
tuck a peapod in her cheek and go 
skittering up a porch column. How- 
ever, she confined herself to mental 
agility, and having disposed of the 
peas with a “Yes, of course” did not 
return to the subject for several days. 

Was the tremendously alive little 
man with the glorious white hair my 
father? She had picked him up on the 
road several times. She was driving 
to the city in the morning and would 
love to have our company, if either of 
us wanted a ride. 

She knew we had just moved into 
the little house over the hill, but 
didn’t I think the country was an 
awful place to live. She hated the 
country but her husband loved it so 
they had planned to buy a little place, 
but their banker had known about 
this one, and it had so much, three 
hundred acres, two barns, two ten- 
ant houses, besides the thirty room 
mansion. 

“And Frank thought we should 
really do something with all that, so 
he bought a cow and chickens and 
last fall we opened as an Inn.” 

They had done a fair business with 
parties from Thanksgiving until 
Easter, but now things were slowing 
down, so she was going to advertise 
as a “Vacation Hotel with a Literary 
Salon,” as soon as they could con- 
struct a tennis court, deepen the pond 
for swimming and buy saddle horses. 

They also had troubles. The trades- 
men cheated them. A Filipino butler 
tippled on vanilla extract, went after 
Junio: with a french cleaver, and had 
to be fired. The outside man was un- 
successful as a gardener, and irrespon- 
sible about the cow. “One night the 
cow bawled and bawled, though we 
knew it had been milked, so we had 
to call the veterinary, and when he 
came he was nasty. He said we had 
got him out of a warm bed at two 
o'clock in the morning because we 
were such fools we did not know the 
cow just wanted to be bred. 

Shades of my immediate ancestors. 
I was hearing a de luxe rendition of 
of my mother’s version of Bucks 
County Life. 

She led me into the living room 
where we sat down on a sofa after 
clearing it of an armload of new 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop. shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessoner 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

approprart to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 101, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville. N.I. 
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J cutveo.er 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DlIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring wifh plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


STONEY LANE FARM 

A country estate of unusual quality, sur- 
rounded by 38 valuable acres, just 5 
minutes from Doylestown. The first 
floor of this solid stone house has a living 
room with fireplace, dining room, den, 
solarium, modern kitchen and powder 
room. The second floor has 4 bedrooms, 
2 ceramic tiled baths. Pointed stone 
barn, no longer just a barn, has been 
converted to a large recreation building 
or studio. Large 2 car garage included 
among several other outbuildings. This 
property is definitely for the discriminat- 
ing person with an pe for property ap- 
preciation. $67,500 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 

ON 15 ACRES 
Overlooking meadow and pasture land is 
this authentic old stone house, charm- 
ingly restored. The other building, once 
a SPINNING HOUSE, is converted to 
fascinating studio-work room with fire- 
place. Good outbuildings and barn with 
stabling. Near Doylestown — Listed 
$34,900. 


Addociales 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


books, and Junior’s dis-emboweled 
radio. She said, “Your father told me 
you write poetry,” and I said “Like 
you and living in the country. Not if 


I can help it.” 
“We'll go broke together,” she 
agreed. 


“The Modom” laid instant claim 
on my affections. Between marriages, 
she had been a foreign correspondent 
for a New York newspaper; had seen 
King Tuts tomb opened; and inter- 
viewed Hitler after his “Beer Hall 
Putsen” failed. She had edited odd 
magazines, written stories for the 
pulps, and was operating a book store 
in New York City when she married 
“Frank.” 

Born on the edge of a vast city 
slum, she had fought her way away 
from it, but she still carried all the 
ills of the poor and down-trodden on 
her conscience. Mrs. Lund, nurturing 
a weak and helpless seedling, was a 
figure of placid strength; but “The 
Modom” agonizing over a frail hu- 
man was fury compounded of ideal- 
ism and disillusion. She could no more 
help falling for a hard luck story, 
than she could help wondering, two 
days later when the bill came in, why 
she had been such a damn fool to 
lend the bum money, forgive him 
another month’s rent or bring his 
dirty teen-age daughter into her house 
as a maid and treat her like a decent 
human. I learned these facts of “The 
Modom’s” irresistible humanitarian 
impulses later and rapidly, but as I 
sat on the sofa with her, I only knew 
that somebody had played a very 
dirty trick on these nice people. 


In 1910, the “Nos Noma” estate 
had been the property of very rich 
people, who had re-built the mansion 
and had peacocks on their lawn. 
They lasted five years, I think. After 
a lapse of occupancy, another rich 
man was accommodated. He only last- 
ed three years. The next victim was an 
interesting gentleman who commuted 
to Philadelphia on the same trains as 
my father. He spoke broken English, 
wore huge diamonds, drove a team of 
racing trotters to his sleigh, and had 
a Fordson tractor. Just before he went 
broke, his tractor chauffeur brought 
the tractor down to us and sequester- 
ed it behind the barn. Father ignored 
it, so I suppose that some chicanery 
occurred by which the Banker to 
whom the property again returned, 
missed a few bucks. In 1934, I per- 
sonally sequestered “The Modom’s” 
car in the same spot. 

She had won my sympathy on my 
first visit. Two days later, she stopped 
in to pay for the peas and lend us a 


ie kidi ARTIST'S RETREAT 9% 
Built in 1840, this stone a 
filled colonial house, ji 
ideal of nestling against a hill- BS 
: WA side, has a beautiful yen 
Soube rustic setting with old green 
bal shade trees, a stream and W Họ 
¥, Gq 2 Waterfall. On the lower (FF 
W level is a study with ee: 
t ~ open fireplace, flagstone {== 
P conid patio. First floor has a Sp 
Gbe living room with fire- +50, 
a Ah char modern kitchen, K 
a foal dining area, 
f covered porch. Second 
floor, bedroom and bath. 
i, ta Entire house nicely reno- 
vated. A beauty for 
B $21,000. 


ELIZABETH JAMES 
Country Real Estate 
179 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
862-2993 


862-2430 


WATSON’ S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson, 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 


Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
een Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


FURNITURE BEDDING 


Country Club Shopping 
Center 


Route 1, Levitown, Pa. 
Specializing in all types of bedding; 
odd-sized box springs and mattresses 
for antique beds, convertible sofas, 
chairs, etc. Simmons, Sealy, Serta, 

Honorbilt. 
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At right — Bucks County stone farmhouse, circa 1700. 


Completely remodeled 4 bedroom, 21⁄2 


maculate condition. Ten acres of high ground with a mag- 
nificent view, including three acres of woods and a beauti- 
fully landscaped lawn with many shrubs and shade trees. 
Guest house with large 2 story living room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath. A perfect spot for entertaining! 3 car 
garage, filtered swimming pool. Excellent commuting area. 


Asking $65,000. Rentals — Farms 


bath home in im- 


CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 
10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. Wo 8-2051 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $30,000,000.00 


AN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves 
Morrisville, Pa 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A 


TOP OF THE WORLD 

Five beautiful, high acres encircle a 
modern, air-conditioned, custom built, 3 
bedroom, 2 bath, brick rancher with 2 
car attached garage. Screened pavillion 
overlooking heated, filtered swimming 
pool. Lovely landscaping — magnificent 
view — near Doylestown $57,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN : 

The convenience of Borough living is fully 
reflected in this spacious 21/4-story brick 
Colonial. Within short distance of Cen- 
tral Bucks Schools in top residential 
area of Doylestown. Beautiful tract 
studded with huge oak trees. Center 
hall, living room, 14 x 28, open fireplace, 
dining room, modern fully equipped 
kitchen, powder room on first floor; 4 
attractive bedrooms and tiled bath 
above. Expansible attic above. Hot water 
heat. Basement. 2-car detached brick 
garage. A gracious and dignified “town 
house” offered because of business trans- 
fer. Fine value at $34,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


ECCHER’S 


o 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Eastoa-Doylestown Hwy 


348-3558 


Universals, trucks and station wagons 
depreciate so slowly that they can be 
bought for as little as $10 down and $10 
per month, if credit is approved. At 
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book. Sunday she had a rush of cus- 
tomers, ran out of vegetables and 
came down for carrots, beets, lettuce 
and more peas. She and Dad argued 
for twenty minutes while guests wait- 
ed for their dinners, because Father 
would not sell vegetables on Sunday, 
but gave them gladly, as we had 
plenty to spare. 

Monday she tried again to pay us 
for the vegetables, and I got'in deep- 
er by giving her an armload of 
peonies. She could not understand my 
feeling that flowers are a gratuity of 
nature, at once too worthless and too 
priceless, ever to be sold. For the 
“Modom,” everything had its price. 
She said, uncomfortably, 

“But you must charge us. Every- 
body does. They overcharge us, and 
impose on us, and cheat us, and the 
hired help shirks. Why, I don’t even 
know if our man will come home 
in time to milk the cow tonight. It’s 
his day off and when I reminded him 
of the milking, he said he did enough 
for his money.” 

“What time is he supposed to 
milk?” T asked, “PII come up and do 
it.” 

“But you couldn’t!” she objected. 

“Oh yes, I can. I learned when 
someone who might have been the 
father of your hired man, sounded off 
for a raise in pay, and did not get it. 
Go ahead and fire him.” 

“But I couldn’t,” she wailed. “He 
is no good at anything but he has a 
wife and children.” 

“Maybe you can scare him into 
good behavior and re-hire him,” I 
suggested. “I can milk, and do a lot 
of odd things. I know where we can 
get clay for your tennis court and 
when you want saddle horses, TIl 
find good ones and see you aren't 
gypped. I grew up here. We need each 
other.” 

I did not imagine all the various 
things we should do for each other 
before the ‘inn property reverted to 
the bank. By that time I was milking 
three cows of my own, and breaking 
Walden to the plow. From the very 
start, I was perfectly aware that 
farming is an economic outlaw in an 
industrial world, but there is no sub- 
stitute for food. I was aware of that, 
three times a day. I knew what was 
going to happen to my friends at the 
Inn, but I did not have to like it. . . 
and I didn’t. 

Jason stood behind the sword 
blades of his new-spring army battling 
for his life in enemy territory .. . 
according to the ancient myth. A 
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CONVENIENT TO EVERYTHING — 
A comfortable brick town house, within 
walking distance of Parochial & Ele- 
mentary schools. A lovely garden. It has 
living room; dining room; large kitchen. 
Up: 5 bedrooms; bath. Full basement. 
Oil heat. Separate 2 car garage with 
workshop above. $17,900. PARKE 
WETHERILL Assoc. Doylestown 
348-3508 


FOR RENT 
This is a rare opportunity to rent a 
secluded country estate in beautiful 
Bucks County. Old plastered stone house 
has three floors, five bedrooms, old heat, 
modern conveniences, country kitchen, 
use of barns — gracious country living 
at only $165.00 monthly. Call for ap- 
pointment Lynwood 8-7431. 


SECLUSION AND CONVENIENCE 
5 minutes to Doylestown. Residence/ 
studio combination. Fireplace, open 
beams & random floors. 5 generous bed- 
rooms, 21/4, baths. Privacy of 10 Acres 
(including 2 acre lake), and lakeside 
cottage. Abundant with flowers, shrub- 
bery, and fruit. In perfect condition. A 
distinctive property at $55,000. 


— Lippincott 


This Year's 
Stocking Stuffer! 
A Home for the Holiday 


Washington Crossing, Pa. Beautifully re- 
stored Bucks County pointed stone home 
built in 1762. Large Living room with 
fireplace, dining room with stone fire- 
place modern kitchen, den 3 bedrooms, 
2% baths. 4 car garage. Excellent in- 
come can be derived from the 2 attrac- 


tive garage apts. One has living room, dining room, modern kitchen, utility room, 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths. The other has living room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms & bath. 3 
acres of lawn with mature shade trees, shrubs & 2 streams. Excellent commuting 
area, Easy terms — Will consider offer on entire acreage or part. Immediate oc- 
cupancy — Clement Righter, Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-2051 


NEED 


A NEW FACE? 


NEW CLOTHES? 


NEW ATMOSPHERE? 


NEW FUN? 


— try NEW HOPE........ 
It’s OPEN all year round and features dis- 
tinctive and unusual 


ART SHOPS ...... ANTIQUE SHOPS 
IMPORTS FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD, UNIQUE AND DIFFERENT 
WEARING APPAREL and of course 
the most beautiful restaurants in the Del- 
aware Valley serving Continental and 
American Cuisine, many of them also have 
Dancing and entertainment for your dining 
pleasure. For free brochure, write: New 
Hope Business Association Dept. BCL, 
New Hope, Pa. 


